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Experts agree that proper mixing 
requires a separate operation 


“BUFFALO”™ 





Mixer 


MED mene TD ame: CET eens SO t 


Prominent Packers 
Use It to Produce 
QUALITY SAUSAGE 


Center tilting hop- 


per saves power and HE principle of thoroughly mixing 
labor. Silent chain nN " P 
drive assures noise- sausage meat ina machine like the 


less operation. 


“BUFFALO” Mixer is established with 
the most successful manufacturers of 
quality sausage. They have found 
that this machine, with its scientifically 
arranged paddles, gives the proper 
kneading action, which insures a 
tasty. uniformly seasoned product. 


Write for full details and prices 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y.. U.S. A. 
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Cooking Hams in Jackets Is Another Way 
to Lower Cost and Improve Quality 


“Ham jacket” is a new word i in 
the meat packing plant. 

It is a sheet of crepe parchment 
paper in which a ham is inclosed 
in the retainer while boiling. 


It was suggested by the habit 
which many modern housewives 
have of using parchment paper in 
which to cook meats, fish and 
vegetables in their own juices, 
thus retaining to a considerable 
degree the full natural flavor of 
these foods. 

The method of using these 
jackets is as follows: 

The sheet of parchment paper 
is first thoroughly wet and placed 
in the retainer, with the crepe 
running the long way and tucked 
in smoothly to reduce strain when 
the cover is pressed down. 

The ham is pressed into the re- 
tainer with the hands, and the 
ends and sides of the paper are 
folded over the top of the meat so 
that the ham is completely in- 
closed. The cover of the retainer 
is then put on, and the pressure 
applied slowly to permit air to 
escape without bursting the 
paper. 

The ham is then ready to boil. 


Tests Show Cost Savings. 


Among the advantages claimed for 
this method of boiling hams is a saving 
in shrink of from % to 1 per cent—in 
Some cases more—a juicier and tastier 
product, production under more sani- 
tary conditions, less cleaning and easier 
cleaning of ham boilers, a better-shaped 
Product and less trimming. 

In one large Chicago plant thorough 
tests on this method of boiling hams 








STEPS IN THE PROCESS. 


1—Parchment paper is wet, placed in 
retainer and tucked in smoothly. 


2—Ham is pressed into the retainer. 


3—Ends and sides of parchment paper 
are folded over top of meat so ham is 
completely inclosed, and cover is put on. 


4—The result—a well shaped product 
produced with less shrink and trimming. 


recently were completed. The average 
results of these tests showed a shrink 
of 17.14 per cent, compared with a 
shrink of 18.22 per cent in the method 
of boiling formerly used, a gain of 1.08 
per cent. 

Under the old method the cost of 
labor and supplies per hundredweight 
of product was 22.7lc. Using the 
jackets, the cost of labor and supplies 
was 15.96c, per hundredweight, a sav- 
ing of 6.75c. 

Detailed results of one of these tests, 
which is representative and checks 
closely with others, are as follows: 

TEST ON COOKING IN JACKET. 
No. of hams boiled 88 


Weight before cooking 888 Ibs. 
Cooked chilled wt. 732 ibs. 
Shrinkage 156 Ibs. 
Per cent of shrink 17.68 
Per cent of yield 82.32 
Labor 4lc 
Supplies 82c 
Total cost $1.23 
Cost per cwt. of product: 
Labor 5.60c 
Supplies 11.20c 
Total 16.800 


Cost to boil hams by the method pre- 
viously used in this plant was as fol- 
lows: 

TEST ON COOKING NAKED. 
Number of hams boiled 85 


Net wt. before cooking 921 lbs. 
Cooked, chilled wt. 737 Ibs. 
Shrinkage 184 Ibs. 
Fer cent of shrink 19.98 
Per cent of yield 80.02 
Labor $0.41 
Supplies $1.38 
Total cost $1.61 
Cost per cwt. of product: 
Labor 3.12¢ 
Supplies 18.86c 
Total 21,98¢ 


Other Test Figures. 
Two other tests on hams boiled in 
parchment paper jackets show yields 
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of 83.00 per cent and 81.29 per cent re- 
spectively, with shrinks of 17.00 and 
18.71 per cent. Total cost of labor and 
materials per hundredweight of prod- 
uct in the first case was 15.13c. No 
record was made of the labor and ma- 
terial charge in the second test. 

This packer, it is reported, has 
adopted the parchment jacket method 
of boiling hams, being influenced not 
so much by the actual savings made— 
although these are substantial—as by 
other considerations. Among these is 
the better sanitation under which the 
hams are produced, less trimming along 
the line where the meat is in contact 
with the retainer cover, and a better 
shape and appearance of the cooked 
hams. 

Tests on cooking hams in parchment 
paper jackets were also made in 
another Chicago plant to secure a com- 
parison of the results obtained by the 
company’s standard method. The re- 
sults of these were as follows: 

COOKING IN PARCHMENT. 


54 pieces 13/14 S. P. net weight 727 


54 pieces 13/14 cooked chilled wt. 598 

Shrink 17.75 per cent, or 129 
COOKING BY OLD METHOD. cn 

8. 

54 pieces 13/14 net weight 726 

54 pieces 13/14 cooked chilled wt. 590 

Shrink 18.75 per cent, or 136 


Sanitary Feature Emphasized. 


In this case the hams cooked in a 
parchment jacket showed 1 per cent 
less shrink than the hams cooked by 
the company’s regular method. 

The second test showed the following 
results: 

IN PARCHMENT JACKETS. 


Lbs. 
50 pieces 12/13 net weight 631 
50 pieces 12/13 cooked chilled wt. 514 
Shrink 18.60 per cent, or 117 

BY OLD METHOD. 

Lbs. 
50 pieces 12/13 net weight 684 
50 pieces 12/13 cooked chilled wt. 513 
Shrink 19.10 per cent, or 121 


This test indicates 0.5 per cent less 
shrink in favor of boiling in parchment 
jackets. Other tests made by this com- 
pany showed shrinks ranging from 18.9 
per cent to 21 per cent on hams cooked 
in parchment paper. 

In addition to a small saving in 
shrink this packer determined that the 
hams cooked in parchment conformed 
very closely to the shape of the retain- 
er, and that the fat covering on the 
meats had a smooth glossy finish. 

“It was further observed,” the report 
on the experiments states, “that there 
was no soiled ring around the surface 
of the ham caused by the edge of the 
container cover. This ring, which is 
present on a large percentage of cooked 
hams, is due to staining by rust, grease, 
dirt, etc., on the edge of the cover. The 
parchment liner protects the ham from 
direct contact with the edge of the 
cover and eliminates the stained ring. 
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It was agreed that the parchment liner 
was more sanitary than the methods 
we have been using.” 

Effect on Retainer Cleaning Costs. 

Further tests were made at this plant 
with crepe parchment liners to deter- 
mine the sizes of sheets required and 
the minimum weight of paper that 
would be satisfactory. It was found 
that the 30-lb. paper gave just as good 
results as the 40-lb. weight. Liners 
22 in. square were found to be the 
minimum size suitable for all averages 
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of hams usually used for boilj 
Boiling hams in parchment jackets 
has been practiced for such a short 
space of time that little information jg 
available on the saving in retainer 
cleaning. This will be considerable, it 
is thought. With a paper liner between 
the meat and the metal there will be 
less incrusted material to be removed, 
Also, it is thought, the life of aluminum 
retainers will be lengthened consider. 
ably, as there will be less contact of 
the salt in the meat with the metal. 


Twenty Meat Packing Plants Win 
Institute Safety Awards 


Twenty member plants of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers oper- 
ated during January without any lost- 
time accidents,* and in accordance with 
the rules of the Institute Safety 
Awards, in which they are participat- 
ing, they were each awarded a pennant 
to be retained as long as they continue 
to operate without lost-time accidents. 

These winning plants in the first 
month’s competition of the Institute’s 
Awards for Safety in Plant Operation 
were: Abraham Brothers Packing 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Hollywood 
plants; Armour and Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. A. Durr Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; Eckert Packing Co., Hen- 
derson, Ky.; Adolf Gobel, Inc., New 
York City plant, Brooklyn plant and 
Lehmann plant; Edward Hahn, Johns- 
town, Pa.; Houston Packing Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Mutual Sausage Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me.; 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn.; Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Seltzer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa.; Steiner Packing Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Swift & Company, Interstate 
plant; Armstrong Packing Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; United States Cold Storage & Ice 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Thirty-one Plants Participate. 

This announcement was made by Mr. 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the 
Institute, in a recent Institute bulletin. 

Eleven of the winning plants were in 
Class A, which included all plants up to 
250,000 man hours per year. Eight of 
the plants were in Class C which in- 
cluded all plants over 500,000 man hours 
per year. One of the winning plants 
was in Class B, which includes plants 
operating 250,000 to 500,000 man hours 
per year. Eighty-one member plants of 
the Institute are participating in the 





*A lost-time accident is one resulting in 
death, or in loss of time other than on 
the day or shift during which the acci- 
dent occurred, or in dismemberment or 
loss of functional use of any member for 
which compensation is payable.—Editor. 


awards. A total of 421,950 man hours 
was worked by the winning plants 
during January. 

An analysis of the reports submitted 
shows that of the plants participating, 
four with a capacity of over 1,000,000 
hours each per year, operated during 
January with only one lost-time ageci- 
dent each. The other reports of acci- 
dent experience during the month shows 
that other participating plants had rela- 
tively few lost-time accidents. In Class 
C, which includes plants with a capacity 
of over 500,000 man hours per year, 
seven of the reporting plants had only 
one lost-time accident during the 
month. Seven others had only two lost- 
time accidents. All of the pennants 
have been awarded to the winning 
plants and are now on display. 

Comments of Packers. 


The Houston Packing Co., which was 
one of the winners for January, in com- 
menting upon the project, states: 
“Safety of employees is very important, 
and while we have had a very good 
record for some time, our entire organi- 
zation entered into this contest with 
much enthusiasm.” 

The Eckert Packing Co., when in- 
formed that their company was & 
winner, made the following comment: 
“We have the pennant on exhibit to our 
employees and we believe it will be an 
incentive to them to keep accidents ata 
minimum. We believe that the major 
ity of accidents are caused by careless- 
ness of the employees. We wish t0 
commend you for instituting this inter- 
est in accident prevention.” 

Another comment of a winning plant 
was received from Armour and Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. When informed 
that the plant had been awarded a pen- 
nant they stated: “The pennant has 
been received and it has been vety 
proudly displayed in our plant assem- 
bly room. We are going to try to keep 
this pennant at this plant.” : 

According to the Committee on Fire 
and Accident Prevention, which is super 
vising the awarding of the pennants, 
the report blanks for February accident 
experience will be issued to the 
pating plants at an early date. 
committee wishes also to announce that 
any member plant of the Institute nét 
now participating may begin particip® 
tion during February. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Pacific Meat Campaign Results in 
Big Jump in Meat Sales 


By Frank J. Harrigan, Secretary-Manager, Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute. 


Increased meat consumption 
seems to be conclusive proof of 
the success of the advertising and 
merchandising campaign  con- 
ducted by the Pacific Livestock 
and Meat Institute in the San 
Francisco Bay area since last 
June. 


Officials of the Institute plan to 
continue the campaign for another 
year, with an increased appropri- 
ation. 

Producers, wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers report an appreciable 
increase in meat tonnage con- 
sumed, and it is believed that offi- 
cial figures will show an unprece- 
dented increase compared to sim- 
ilar periods in the past. 

Conclusive proof of the success of 
the advertising campaign, which is 
being handled by the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, is shown by two things. 

(1) Partial figures show the San 
Francisco region as having an abnormal 
increase in the consumption of meat 
from June to January; 

(2) Executives of the institute feel 
that the campaign has been very suc- 
cessful and desire to continue for 
another year, utilizing an increased ad- 
vertising appropriation. 


Meat Recipe Contest a Hit. 


We introduced certain innovations in 
the campaign during recent months. 
First, the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
conducted a meat recipe contest. The 
highlight of the campaign was $250 in 
cash prizes offered for the best letters 
on the subject, “My Favorite Meat Re- 
cipe—And Why I Like It.” The paper 
was deluged with letters and pro- 
claimed it one of the most successful 
contests it had ever conducted. 

The second part of the subject, “And 
Why I Like It,” was used to find out 
why people like meat. It was discov- 
ered from the letters that meat is the 
primary food in every home; that cer- 
tain meat recipes have put new life into 
invalids and built weak youthful bodies 
into strong bodies. It was learned also 
that people regarded meat as an eco- 
nomical food. 


Meat a Health Builder. 

Other things learned are of such im- 
portance that they will form the basis 
of the 1932-33 campaign. 

Meat as a_health-developer was 
stressed by every contestant. Meat was 
lauded to the skies, and some of the 
winners showed rare skill in the util- 











Meat Campaign Aids 


The Pacific Livestock and Meat 
Institute extends an offer through 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
= the meat trade of the coun 

= 2 copies of material used 

any trade group 
faxes payee gon ned such a cam- 
paign. 

This offer includes use of art 
work for cuts, posters, ad 
etc., copies of recipe material, let- 
ters to salesmen on merchandising 
a oon and other — 
aids in the campaign. 

Inquiries should one material 
desired, and may be sed in 
care of THE NATIONAL PROVIS- 
IONER, Chicago. 




















ization of meat dishes for various phys- 
ical ailments. The Call-Bulletin was 
aided in promoting the affair by putting 
soft-sheet announcements on dealer 
windows, by inclosing entry blanks in 
each meat package, and by instructing 
salesmen to apprise housewives of the 
contest and the prizes. 

The second innovation was a unique 
four-color full-page newspaper ad, 
which was released at the height of the 
football season. The art work was the 
same as that carried on the outdoor 
and car-card showing. It depicted a 
football player breaking through a cor- 
don of would-be tacklers, making his 
way for a touchdown. 


The copy was the story of a mythical 
football game between “State” and 
“Provincetown.” The page was set up 
in regular newspaper style, with a top 
line, bearing the caption, “State Wins 
6-0.” The copy was written by Robert 
V. Dunne of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, who was formerly publicity man 





MEAT CAMPAIGN SLOGAN. 


This slogan, used in the Pacific Live- 
stock and Meat Institute campaign, is one 
of the advertising and merchandising 
features of the campaign which helped 
to boost meat sales on the Pacific Coast 
to record heights. 
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for Knute Rockne’s Notre Dame elevens. 
It told the story of the great All- 
American fullback, Duke Devlin, who 
had drive, power, speed, nerve and 
vitality. Slowly, but deftly, the story 
of the Duke’s prowess was told and 
then subtly the coach of the team de- 
clares that Duke is a great meat-eater. 


Fell for the Story. 

Every retailer put the page up in his 
window. The public fell hard, and 
many people even rang up the sports 
department of the Call-Bulletin asking 
where “State” and “Provincetown” were 
situated. 

At the very bottom of the page, in 
agate type, was the line, “Copyright by 
Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute.” 
Aside from this line, there was no in- 
dication that the page was an advertise- 
ment. 

If funds permit, it is the intention 
to release another full page in the 
spring. An illustration of a javelin 
thrower will be used, and the illustra- 
tion will be tied up with the Olympic 
games, which will be held in Los 
Angeles this year. 

A feature of the advertising plan 
which is paying big dividends is the 
recipe leaflet. Four million of these 
were printed. There are 40 different 
meat messages. 

These leaflet recipes are inserted in 
every package of meat purchased. The 
result is that 4,000,000 housewives are 
getting impressions on the health-value 
of meat during the campaign. 


Retailers Should Cooperate. 


The importance of enclosing these 
leaflets is impressed upon the dealer. 
If a cereal company will pay the milk 
distributors in Southern California a 
high premium for the privilege of at- 
taching a card ringlet to the neck of 
every bottle of milk delivered in that 
territory, why shouldn’t retail meat 
dealers get on the job and make sure 
that their message on meat is put into 
every package? This leaflet idea is 
believed to be one of the strongest links 
in the campaign. 

During the football season Maurice 
“Clipper” Smith, coach of the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara eleven, wrote an 
article for the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin in which he declared that no 
boy under 15 should play football. He 
further said that every boy should 
build his body by exercise and good 
food. Coach Smith then suggested cer- 
tain foods. Meat, he declared, was the 
most important in body building. 

His story was copied far and wide 
by other papers on the Pacific Coast— 
and it carried a strong selling message 
for meat. Coach Smith wrote the story 
of his own volition and was not 
prompted in any way. He gave the 
Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute 
permission to use the material as it 
saw fit. 

The institute has had the active co- 
prog a the Campbell- Ewald Com- 

eed in pl anning and carrying out this 
pee city campaign. 
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Packer Uses Menu Ideas to Help 
Build Meat Trade Volume 


“What will we have to eat?” 

This is the question most often 
in the housewife’s mind. At least 
so many smart merchandisers be- 
lieve. 

And around this thought one 
packer—Decker of Mason City, 
Iowa—has built a merchandising 
plan that is winning friends and 
customers among retailers, and 
building good will and consumer 
demand for his products. 


“Decker’s Daily Menu Ideas” an- 
swers the housewife’s question. In the 
form of an attractive, colorful little 
folder she is getting seven menu sug- 
gestions each week. Every recipe, of 
course, uses meat as its principal in- 
gredient. 

Each Friday every retailer who has 
“tied in” with the Decker plan is fur- 
nished a sufficient quantity of these 
menus to supply all his customers, and 
any others the retailer would like to 
have as customers. He also receives a 
- specially-built box in which to keep the 
menus where they will be convenient 
to customers. 


Getting Distribution. 


These menus, printed in colors, are 
distributed to customers who come into 
the store, in packages delivered and in 
any other ways the retailer desires. 

They measure about 8 by 11 in. and 
are folded twice to bring them to the 
convenient size of 4 by 5% in. On the 
outside front is usually an illustration 
appropriate to the season. The out- 
side back usually contains a Decker ad 
or educational matter. The menus take 
up one side of the open sheet. 

Important features of this merchan- 
dising campaign are weekly store and 
window posters. These are 12 by 18 
in.—just the right size to hang on a 
refrigerator door or in the window. 
They are unusually attractive, being 
made in colors from hand-lettered de- 
signs by show-card experts. 

“If you are hungry for something 
extra good just refer to this week’s 
Decker’s Daily Menu Ideas. Ask for 
your copy, it’s free,” is the wording 
appearing on one of these posters. 

“A new idea to help you with the 
task of deciding ‘what shall we have 
to eat?’ Get your copy of Decker’s 
Daily Menu Ideas free every. week,” 
reads another. 

Others contain sales ideas with no 
reference to the menus. 


Educating the Retailer. 


Supplementing this merchandising 


MENU FOR EACH DAY. 


Decker dealers are furnished with a 
fresh supply of these folders each week, 
for which a very nominal charge is made. 
Each -folder has menu suggestions for 
each day of the week. Window and store 
posters and a little bi-monthly magazine 
to aid the dealer in his merchandising 
are other details of the Decker plan, 


plan there is also published “Your Sales 
Builder.” This is primarily an educa- 
tional and sales building idea for the 
retailer, and is published every two 
weeks. It contains sales ideas, hints on 
handling customers, new merchandising 
practices and other practical ideas for 
the dealer. 

Decker salesmen were equipped 
with elaborate portfolios to assist them 
in lining up dealers to tie in with the 
campaign. 

Among other features each portfolio 
contained a chart to show the relation 
of a little larger average sale to net 
profits. It pointed out that an increase 
of only 6-2/3c in the size of each sale 
more than doubles net profits. 

This merchandising plan was origi- 
nated by Byron Benson, advertising 
manager of the company, and is under 
his direction. 

—--—fo—- - 
SALES AID FOR PACKER. 

A preliminary summary of “Retail 
Distribution in the United States” by 
states, counties and cities has just been 
issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
These figures were compiled in the 1930 
census of distribution covering the 
business year 1929. 

This summary includes the number 
of stores and retail sales in each county 
and each incorporated city having a 
population of 10,000 or over in the 
United States, classified by principal 
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business groups and selected kinds of 
stores. 

In the food group, for example, there 
are included grocery stores without 
meat departments; combination meat 
and grocery stores—that is, grocery 
stores with meat departments and meat 
markets with groceries; meat markets, 
including sea food, which are markets 
selling meats primarily with no gro 
ceries, and fish markets; candy and con- 
fectionery stores and all food stores, 
This includes not only the four classgj- 
fications given above, but also milk 
dealers, bakeries, delicatessens, and 
fruit and vegetables stores. But it does 
not include country general stores with 
grocery or food departments. 

In the group covering restaurants 
and eating places, there are included 
restaurants with table service, cafe 
terias and lunch rooms; but does not 
include hotel dining rooms. Refresh- 
ment stands and other eating places are 
included in this group comprising foun- 
tain lunches, lunch counters, sandwich 
shops, etc. 

The first of the tables shows for each 
geographic division and each state with- 
in that division, the population, num- 
ber of stores, net sales, sales per capita, 
sales per store, stores per 1,000 popu- 
lation, and the percentage of popula- 
tion, number of stores and net sales of 
each to the total. 

The balance of the data comprises a 
break-down by counties and cities. The 
total number of stores and total sales 
in these stores are shown for each 
county of each state in the United 
States. Also the total number of 
stores and total sales in each county in 
each of the following major groups are 
shown: 

Food groups; country general stores; 
general merchandise group; automotive 
group; apparel group; furniture and 
household group; restaurants and eat- 
ing places; lumber and building; other 
stores such as radio, hardware, drugs, 
jewelry and book; grocery, meat and 
combination stores; motor vehicle sales 
establishments; filling stations; garages, 
etc.; accessories and other automotive; 
shoe stores; and drug stores. 

Thus the manufacturer or whole- 
saler of food or other commodities can 
make a study of any geographical unit 
in the United States, know its popu- 
lation, its per capita buying power and 
retail store competition. _ 

The meat packer has before him not 
only the total number of food outlets 
in a given county or a given state, but 
the number of grocery and meat stores 
included in the food group and the total 
sales of these stores in as small a geo- 
graphic unit as a county or city. The 
buying power of the people in that unit 
is revealed to him by the amount of 
sales made in these stores. 

The bulletin contains 129 pages of 
statistical material that should be valu- 
able reference for any packer, he 
manufacturer or meat wholesaler 
planning campaigns and in studying the 
saturation point of different sections of 
the country. 
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Canadian Meat Industry Keeps an 
Eye on Export Outlook 


As the new year gets under 
way the Canadian meat packing 
industry is asking itself some 
pertinent questions regarding the 
export outlook for Canadian prod- 
ucts, especially in the United 
Kingdom. 


Canada has been unable to hold 
her own in the British market 
because of the competition offered 
by Continental bacon. 


Increased hog production in 
Canada has come just at the time 
the export outlet was seriously 
curtailed, which has resulted in 
low prices to hog _ producers. 
Cattle producers, also, find them- 
selves with a limited outlet. 

Some influences bearing on the 
sucessful prosecution of the Cana- 
dian livestock and meat industry, 
especially in relation to export 
trade, are outlined here by an 
observer widely known in meat 
packing circles, not only in 
Canada, but also in the United 
States. 


Canada’s Meat Situation 
By Ernest B. Roberts. 


Canadian meat packing, more perhaps 
than any Canadian interest outside the 
wheat and textile industries, is looking 
forward eagerly to the Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference to be held at Ottawa 
in July next. 

The export trade in bacon, which has 
been an essential part of Dominion 
packing for 40 years, stands or falls by 
the decisions on Empire trade which it 
is expected will then be framed—in 
bread outline, at least. 

Will Great Britain adopt the old and 
tried, if not wornout, method of tariffs? 
Or will it take up the more experi- 
mental yet cheaper-to-operate quota 
system for the regulation of its vast 
import trade in foodstuffs? No one 
seems to know yet, but everyone in 
Canada is making his own guess. 


Packer Enters New Era. 


So far as the meat packing industry 
i concerned, there is little doubt that 
the present marks the end of the old 
toad. If Canada is given a perference 
in the British bacon market, it seems 
to be the opinion that Great Britain will 
insist on proof better than a guarantee 
about the regularity of supplies. The 
foodstuffs of a people cannot safely be 
allowed to be bandied about by any 
political arrangement. 

Producers and processors in the 
Dominion claim that a 10 per cent 


preference will give them the hold they 
need in the eleven hundred million 
pound import bacon trade of Great 
Britain. But the national government 
in the British Isles was elected to pro- 
tect the homeland producers and manu- 
facturers first, and only as a secondary 
consideration to favor the colonial pro- 
ducers, who for the last quarter of a 
century have all had their own pro- 
tective. systems, working at times in 
sharp discrimination against British 
goods. 

The National Farmers’ Union in Eng- 
land for years past has claimed that a 
10 per cent tariff would enable British 
hog men to produce fully 80 per cent 
of all the pig meat required for the 
British consuming market. A tariff so 
low must necessarily apply also against 
colonial products; for it would be little 
satisfaction to the English, Scotch and 
Welsh farmer to be saved from the 
“dumping” of bacon by Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Poland, such as the last six 
months have seen, if he is to be sub- 
jected to the same treatment from 
Canada, New Zealand, or Australia. 


Canada Needs Protection. 


Yet the past three years have shown 
that without some such protective meas- 
ure there, Canadian producers cannot 
hold their own in the English bacon 
markets. 

The trade has been dwindling for 
twelve years. In 1930 the Canadian 
exports were well below the small total 
of 20,000,000 pounds—less than one 
week’s exports from Denmark to Great 
Britain last October. For 1931 the 
total is not likely to exceed 15,000,000 
pounds. 





BACK IN THE SADDLE. 


A development of the year in Canadian 
meat packing was the return to active 
participation in the industry of Patrick 
Burns, Canadian packing pioneer and 
leader in the West. 
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This in spite of the fact that hog 
prices have never been so low. Through- 
out November and December the price 
for “selects’—the export standard—at 
Toronto was around $5.00 per hundred 
pounds. Of course, the flood of Danish 
bacon in England sent the prices there 
down to the lowest mark for thirty 
years. 

For the last three years Canadian 
hog numbers had been barely sufficient 
for domestic needs. Owing to the 
failure of the wheat crops in the west 
for two years, thousands of farmers 
turned into hog raising. With the 
result that just when the British prices 
made exporting impossible, the extra 
supply of hogs came on the markets in 
October, November, and December. It 
was all absorbed in the domestic trade, 
though only by a slashing of product 
‘prices such as the Dominion had not 
seen in this generation. 


Situation in Beef Trade. 


In the live cattle trade some 28,000 
head were exported to English and 
Scottish ports during the year 1931. 
The Dominion department of agricul- 
ture has stated time after time that it 
was only this export, though not 
numerically great, which kept up prices 
at home on a fair level. 

In this field, too, Canadians, like the 
Psalmist, are “lifting up longing eyes” 
to the Economic Conference. Here the 
“nigger in the woodpile” is Argentina. 
Will that South American country, 
which produces chilled beef as no other 
can and where three times more British 
capital is invested than there is now in 
Canada (amounting, it is estimated to 
almost $3,000,000,000), be given equal 
treatment with the Empire countries as 
an exceptional case? 

The argument has been strongly 
made in England that the exclusion of 
Argentine beef would work a greater 
hardship on consumers and be unfair in 
view of the $125,000,000 income re- 
ceived by investors and re-distributed 
in wages, etc. Yet it is clear that with 
the long haul to the seaboard from the 
Western ranches Canadian cattle cannot 
compete with that beef, and a chilled 
beef trade from Canada still less so— 
it was tried some nine years ago and 
given up. 

That is the expectant attitude in 
Canada in the two main meat products 
at the opening of the year. 


Mutton and Veal. 
As in the United States, lamb is in- 


creasing in popularity and the trade is 


improving. It is, however, rather note- 
worthy that while a Canadian exhibitor, 
Col. Robert McEwan, of London, On- 
tario, has been winner of the carlot 
championship for lambs at the Chicago 
International for eight years, the aver- 
age standard of lamb in the Dominion 
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is not very high. A policy of price-cuts 
for “buck” lambs and culls has helped. 

It was hoped that the discount on the 
Canadian dollar might increase the 
export of calves to the Buffalo market, 
but this did not have much effect. The 
state of the exchanges also reduced the 
amount of bacon, pork and beef im- 
ported, though this is not in any year a 
great total. 

A minor matter was the apparent 
increase in canned chicken from the 
States that was noticeable on the 
markets of Toronto and Montreal at 
Christmas. 

Canadian Packer Finances. 

Annual returns for Canadian packing 
firms are not expected until about 
March. The only matter of financial 
interest was the public announcement 
during the year that Senator Pat 
Burns had again gone into harness, and 
had invested nearly $1,000,000 in the 
Calgary, Alberta, undertaking asso- 
ciated with his name. 

The small farmers’ cooperative pack- 
ing plant started last spring at Barrie, 
Ont., is reported to be doing satisfac- 
torily and, in fact, to be giving a lead 
to the larger units in carrying out some 
internal plant economies and in the re- 
duction of bruising. The farm press 
has reported at least seven farmer- 
packer schemes as under consideration, 
but there is so far no tangible result. 

Inspected slaughter for the year com- 
pared with 1930 and 1929 was as 
follows: 

1930. 








6, 
745, 0 














presidential elections, so Canada in 1932 
will look to “big politics” at the Ottawa 
Conference for relief from conditions 
that in 1931 were exceptionally difficult. 
— ge 
EASTERN ,PACKERS MEET. 


At the divisional meeting of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, held in 
New York City, at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Friday, February 12, John W. Rath, 
chairman of the board, discussed the 
activities of the Institute and outlined 
some of the sources available to the 
membership. The other speaker at the 
morning session was Arthur Fisher, 
counsel to the Institute on trade prac- 
tice subjects, who informally discussed 
interesting cases that have arisen under 
the Code of Trade Practices of the 
American Meat Packing Industry. 

Speakers at the afternoon session 
were Wm. Whitfield Woods, president 
of the Institute, and Howard C. Greer, 
director of the Institute’s Department 


of Organization and Accounting. 

B. C. Dickinson, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Region of the Institute, 
presided. 
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HIDE CONTROVERSY SETTLED. 

After negotiations lasting through a 
period of three months, a complete so- 
lution was reached on February 2 
between packers and tanners on the 4 
per cent hide trimming allowance. 
After that date there will be in use 
a firm contract which is designed to 
define the proper obligations of both 
packers and tanners in the sale and 
purchase of packer hides. 

Representatives of packers and tan- 
ners met in friendly discussion in Chi- 
cago and by agreement concurred that 
the price of hides shall be upon a basis 
which includes the trim, hitherto added 
to the cost of the hides, on a percentage 
basis. While this is an important 
point, other parts of this contract, 
which had not been subject to such long 
debate, are also important. Grubbing, 
for instance, is allowed throughout the 
year. This was hitherto, up to October 
1, 1931, restricted to certain months of 
the year. 

Other matters of importance are also 
embodied in the contract which repre- 
sents careful definition of what consti- 
tutes good delivery of the packers’ 
product, and the obligation of the pur- 
chaser is also defined. 

But there has been, as frequently 
happens, what may be regarded as even 
a more important result. The two great 
industries, through their properly ac- 
credited representatives, have met upon 
a basis of common interest and the 
opportunity has been quite properly 
seized by both these interests for an 
expression of mutual dependence, each 
upon the other. 


TRUSTEES FOR PACKER STOCKS. 

Appointment of trustees to take over 
the custody of stocks in public stock- 
yards and stockyard terminal railroads 
owned by Swift & Company and Nelson 
Morris has been asked of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. Holding of this stock is for- 
bidden under the provisions of the pack- 
. consent decree of February 27, 
192 


Inability to find a purchaser for their 
stock has led Swift & Company to peti- 
tion for a further extension of time. 
Nelson Morris filed a separate petition 
asking that the decree be modified so 
as to permit him to hold his stock. The 
government objected to any further ex- 
tension and asked that the trustees be 


appointed. 
fe. 


SWIFT QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
At_a meeting this week of the board 
of directors of Swift & Company, the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c a 
share was declared on the capital stock 
of the company, payable April 1 to 
stockholders of record March 10, 1932. 
~~ fo 


STANDARD BRANDS STOCK. 

An increase of 19.2 per cent is re- 
ported in the number of stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., the number on 
December 1, 1931, totaling 86,780 com- 
pared with 72,800 on the same date last 
year. The number of preferred stock- 
holders declined from 1,600 to 1,130, 
which was a reflection of the company’s 
action in retiring 50,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock last July. ° 
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Chains & Voluntary Chains 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 








DOMINION STORES SALES UP, 

Sales of Dominion Stores, Ltd., Cana- 
dian grocery chain, for the year 193] 
showed an increase of nearly 4% per 
cent over 1930. Net earnings for the 
first six months of 1931, after alj 
charges including federal income tax, 
were $269,710, or 97 cents a share, ag 
compared with $239,156, or 86 cents a 
share for the first six months of 1980, 
During 1931, Dominion Stores declared 
$1.60 in dividends, which included a 
bonus of 30 cents a share. 

This chain was formed in 1919, and 
up to the end of 1930, sales had in. 
creased over the eleven-year period by 
904 per cent, and profits by 1,917 per 
cent, while paid-up capital stock ex- 
panded over 571 per cent. Only in 1930 
was there interruption of the upward 
swing of business, sales that year 


dropping 2.12 per cent. 
fe 


ILLINOIS CHAINS ORGANIZE, 

Illinois chain store operators have re- 
cently completed organization of the 
Illinois Chain Store Association which 
will function as a subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association, and will 
oppose additional taxes on chain organi- 
zations in the state. The organization 
meeting was presided over by F. H, 
Massman, vice president, National Tea 
Co. Albert Morrill, president of the 
national group, was in attendance. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Trunz Pork Stores report a net profit 
of $184,722 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 26, 1931, after taxes and other 
charges. This compares with a net 
profit of $224,937 in the previous year. 

Safety Stores, Inc., report sales of 
$18,560,312 for the four weeks ended 
January 30, 1932, compared with $15, 
660,384 in the same period of 1931. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Company’s 
sales for the four weeks ended January 
30, 1932 total $16,656,998, a decrease of 
13 per cent from those of a year ago 
when sales totaled $19,184,313. The 
average number of stores for the 1932 
period was 4,885 against 5,152 for the 
corresponding period of 1931, a decline 
of 5 per cent. 

H. C. Bohack Company’s sales for 
January totaled $2,604,568 compared 
with $2,756,205 in January, 1931. 

Combined sales of the first nineteen 
chain store systems and mail order 
houses to report for January were 
$122,197,547, a decline of 9.5 per cent 
from those of a year ago. 

Sales of the Jewel Tea Co. for 1931 
totaled $13,742,691 compared i 
$15,521,791 in 1930, a decrease of 11.46 
per cent. About three-fourths of this 
decline was attributable to lower prices. 
The number of operating units at the 
end of 1931 was 1,334 compared with 
1,280 at the end of 1930, and the 
number of employees 2,612 compared 
with 2,539 a year earlier. Although 
salaries and wages were maintai 
total expenses were reduced 10.52 per 
cent. 
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[EDITORIAL 





Selling Costs Should Be Studied 


In a study of distribution costs made for a large 
group of manufacturers it was found that selling 
costs had increased 60 per cent since 1900, and 
that this rate of increase was greatest in the 
period between 1920 and 1930. 

Selling cost in this study was split into three 
classifications: first, cost of salesmen, excluding 
traveling expense; second, cost of advertising; 
and third, all other selling expenses. In this 
thirty year period, therefore, the cost to sell in- 
creased from 8.7 per cent of sales to 13.9 per cent 
of sales, a difference of 5.2 per cent. Of this in- 
crease, 2.3 per cent is in the cost of salesmen, 2.2 
per cent in increased cost of advertising and 
seven-tenths of one per cent in increased miscella- 
neous expense. 

It would be interesting for meat packers to find 
just how nearly their selling costs check with 
these averages applicable to a large group of man- 
ufacturers in many different types of industries. 

In view of the large increase in selling costs, 
the question naturally arises, why? Is this in- 
creased cost necessary to meet competition? Most 
every packer will find, just as most every other 
manufacturer has found, that selling at the pres- 
ent time is more effectively done than it was 
thirty years ago. The increase in cost, therefore, 
is not believed to be due to declining effectiveness 
in the administration of sales activities, but has 
come as a result of widespread conditions and in 
spite of more effective effort. 


Competition, at whose door increased selling 
costs are laid, is far different at the present time 
than it was in 1900. In the earlier years the prod- 
uct of one manufacturer was often far superior 
to that of another. Such products sold them- 
selves. The situation today is different. There 
is enough similarity in the product of many meat 
packers, for example, so that extra effort is neces- 
sary to push sales. Manufacturing costs are about 
the same for each and distribution is about as 
effective. 


Surplus capacity and difficulty in securing ade- 
quate volume result in price-cutting on the one 
hand and greater sales effort on the other. The 
influence of price-cutting will not be discussed 
here, but the increased cost of sales effort at 
the present time compared with that in 1900 


is apparent in the frequency of calls on the part ’ 


of salesmen necessary under present day selling 
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efforts compared with the calls which were made 
few and far between in the earlier years of the 
century. It is the salesman who calls on his pres- 
pects frequently who stands the best chance of 
getting the business, assuming that quality of 
product is practically the same. In the meat pack- 
ing industry, however, this matter of frequent 
sales calls in search of small sales under highly 
competitive conditions appears to be considerably 
overdone. 


Advertising is in much the same relationship as 
sales effort. The manufacturer whose product is 
backed by extensive advertising is enabled.to get 
business away from the competitor whose product 
is not so well advertised, even though their prod- 
ucts may be practically identical in every respect. 

One of the conclusions reached in the study re- 
ferred to is that an excessive increase in the ex- 
penditure for either salesmen or advertising may 
add so greatly to the cost of selling that the addi- 
tional price or volume secured would not make up 
for the extra cost. But it is nevertheless evident 
that “the point of balance which represents justi- 
fied expendture rises continually as the equaliza- 
tion of competitive advantages and the consequent 
keenness of competition increases.” 

Packers who find their increased costs of sell- 
ing closely approaching the average percentages 
as shown can feel, therefore, that these increases 
are not due to poor judgment or lax effort, but 
rather to the changing nature and greater in- 
tensity of competition. However, if their per- 
centage increases are very much out of line with 
these averages, inquiry and investigation would 
appear to be desirable. 

The all-important thing is to know what these 
costs are, whether cost increases have been in 
proportion to the volume of business secured, and 
whether such costs are paying dividends. 


America Still Has Good Meat Appetite 


Slaughter under federal inspection in 1931 was 
higher for all classes of livestock with the excep- 
tion of cattle than for the preceding year. It is 
probable that uninspected slaughter, particularly 
of hogs and calves, also will prove larger. Sheep 
and lamb slaughter was the highest of record, 
and ‘with four exceptions calf and hog slaughter 
were the largest since 1900. The cattle kill, on 
the other hand, was the smallest since 1915. 

The fact that all this meat moved into con- 
sumptive channels in spite of the reduced buying 
power of a considerable percentage of wage earn- 
ers indicates that the American public has a good 
appetite for meat. 
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| Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Country Cured Hams 


A packer in the Southwest wants to 
make country cured hams. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please furnish us such information as 
you have relative to the preparation of country- 
cured hams—the process, ageing period, tempera- 
ture, etc. 

Some packers produce what is known 
as country cured hams, adapting as 
nearly as possible country cures to 
packinghouse conditions. Such hams 
are given a long cool smoke and are 
allowed to hang a number of months 
before they are sold. This means that 
the shrink is considerable and conse- 
quently such hams must be sold at a 
higher price than hams which can be 
moved into trade channels as soon as 
they are cured. 

A country dry cure for hams and 
shoulders which is regarded as giving 
excellent satisfaction is as follows: 

After the meat has been properly 
trimmed and shaped, a light sprinkle 
of salt is rubbed over the entire piece, 
rubbing it in well at the hock and knee 
joint and at the butt ends. The meat 
is then stored in the cooler at 36 to 38 
degs. F. over night. This light salting 
opens up the pores, it is claimed, and 
the pieces will take the cure much 
better. 

On the following morning mix to- 
gether 7 lbs. of fine salt, 5 Ibs. of sugar 
and 4 oz. of saltpeter. This will be 
sufficient for 100 Ibs. of meat. Divide 
the mixture into three equal parts, us- 
ing one-third for the first application, 
rubbing the meat thoroughly, especially 
around the joints. 

The meat is then put into a box or 
laid on a shelf in a cooler or in a cool 
room. On the fifth day it is over- 
hauled and the second application of 
another third of the mixture is made. 
This is again repeated in five or six 
days when the final third of the mix- 
ture is applied. The meat is then al- 
lowed to remain without further over- 
hauling until cured. 


Length of Time in Cure. 


It is cured 2 days for every pound 
in each piece. After being cured the 
hams are soaked for one-half hour in 
tepid water to remove the excess salt 
and to give a better appearance to the 
product. "Before smoking they should 
be allowed to drip and dry. 

In order to secure the best flavored 
hams a long, cool smoking period is de- 
sirable. When thoroughly smoked and 
the desired color is obtained, the hams 
are allowed to become thoroughly cooled 
before being removed from the smoke- 


house. They are then wrapped in heavy 
paper, placed in a paper sack and hung 
in a cool, dry room until ready for 
consumption. 

If the hams are to be cured in brine, 
the meat is rubbed with a light sprinkle 
of salt, especially along the edges and 
at the ends, and allowed to stand over 
night in a cool place. For every 100 
Ibs. of meat mix together 


8 lbs. of fine salt 
3 Ibs. of sugar 
4 oz. of saltpeter 


To this mixture add 4 gallons of pure 
water. 

Then pack the hams in a barrel, the 
bottom of which has been covered with 
a thin layer of salt. The larger pieces 
are placed on the bottom with the skin 
side down, then followed with the small- 
er pieces, and if several different cuts 
are being cured in the same tierce, the 
bellies should be on top with the skin 
side of the last layer turned up. 








Smoked Meat Tests 


Do you know what your 
smoked meats cost you, 
wrapped and packed and 
ready to ship? 

Have you an accurate 
method of figuring your 
cost, all the way from the 
loose cured meats to the fin- 
ished product? Do you fig- 
ure in everything, including 











shrinkage, labor, operating 
costs, supplies, etc.? 

| In figuring smoked cost 
from cured do you divide 
price by yield, or multiply 
|| by shrink? One way is 
wrong and will cost you 
money. 

* The article which ran in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
on “Short Form Smoked 
Meat Tests” has been re- 
printed and may be had by 
subscribers by sending in 
the attached coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp. 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on “Short 
Form Smoked Meat Tests.” I am a 
subscriber to THE NATIONAL 


PROVISIONER. 








Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 





After carefully packing, the brine jg 
added, the meat is weighted down and 
care is taken to see that it is fully coy. 
ered with the pickle solution. 


Will Keep Several Years. 


At the end of seven days in brine 
the meat is overhauled, repacked and 
covered with the same brine. This jn. 
sures a uniform cure. This is again 
repeated in six or seven days and then 
the product is not changed again until 
it is cured. The hams should remain 
in the brine 3 days for every pound in 
each piece. 

When thoroughly cured the hams 
should be soaked for 2 hours in tepid 
water. String the meat, hang, allow to 
drip and ‘dry, then smoke. If the meat 
is given a long cold smoke it has a bet- 
ter flavor. Some producers of fancy 
country cured hams finish the smoke 
with sassafras wood which is added 
after the hams have the desired color, 
This is done to give odor and flavor. 
Others smoke with green apple wood 
which is said to give a very good flavor, 
The hams are smoked for a week to ten 
days, or until a rich brown color is 
obtained. The meat side of the hams is 
then coated with a mixture of sorghum 


molasses and brown sugar to which 
some cayenne pepper is added, the hams 
are wrapped, put into a cloth sack and 
allowed to hang in a cool dry place, It 
is reported that such hams will keep 
for several years. 


Jo 


Small Packer Hide Trim 


A packer asks for the method of hide 
trimming to conform to the little 
packer hide trim. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would like to know how hides are trimmed 
to conform to the new ‘“‘little packer trimmed 
hide.”’ 

‘There is no standard method of trim- 
ming hides in the small packing plant. 
Some small packers do no trimming. 
Others trim as little as possible. This 
usually consists in removing the ragged 
edges. In this case the pattern pro- 
duced follows closely the old type of 
big packer hide pattern. 

Other small packers follow closely 
big packer standard hide pattern, trim- 
ming snouts and removing ears. Hides 
trimmed in this manner have been com- 
manding a differential of 4 per cent, 
but tanner buyers are attempting to 
have this 4 per cent discontinued. 


More and more small packers are 
finding it profitable to give more atten- 
tion to take off and trim. 

Instructions for handling hides and 
skins have appeared in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, (and a reprint is avail 
able to subscribers. Send a 2c 
with request, to THE NATIONAL P 
VISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicag® 
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Holding Smoked Meats 


A small producer of packinghouse 
products asks for information on the 
holding temperatures for cured and 
smoked meats. He says: 


fditor The National Provisioner: 
Will you please advise at what temperature 
mild cured and smoked hams and bacon should be 


kept? 

Most packers attempt to move their 
smoked meats out as promptly as pos- 
sible, as long hanging periods result in 
considerable shrinkage. Smoked meats 
are generally handled in temperatures 
around 65 degs. If smoked hams and 
bacon are kept in too cool or too humid 
a hanging room they lose color and if 
left too long in a warm room they 
shrink excessively. 

Packinghouses are generally equipped 
with a smoked meat hanging room 
where the meat is held until it is to be 
packed for shipment. Sometimes the 
meats are cooled off after they leave 
the smokehouse and before they go into 
the hanging room. This prevents sharp 
temperature fluctuation in the hanging 
room and allows the meat to become set 
before it is moved out. 

a 
' USE OF GEARMOTORS. 

Gearmotors, consisting of speed re- 
ducers compactly combined with induc- 
tio motors into, general purpose unit 
drives, are the subject of a new publi- 


‘cation, leaflet 20,536, issued by the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Informa- 
tion on application and operation, de- 
tails of construction, a listing of sizes 
and speeds, and dimensions are con- 
tained in the leaflet. Copies are avail- 
able through any Westinghouse sales 
office or from the company’s advertis- 
ing department at East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SCREENING OIL. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

Meat plant operators who burn oil 
under their boilers will be interested 
in a kink for screening the oil devel- 
oped by a packinghouse engineer. 

In this plant the strainer formerly 
consisted of a perforated pipe covered 
with a fine wire mesh cloth. This is 
the type of oil strainer usually used. 
The perforated pipe gives the strainer 
the necessary rigidity to resist collapse, 
and the wire cloth keeps out the un- 
desirable solids, lumps, dirt, etc. 

This engineer decided that the per- 
forated pipe would be unnecessary pro- 
vided he could find a wire cloth of suf- 
ficient stiffness to serve the purpose 
alone, and that is what he did. He 
secured a rugged, durable, fine mesh 
monel metal wire cloth and succeeded 
in making a very satisfactory strainer 
out of it—much superior to the old- 
fashioned type. 

Monel metal solders readily, can be 
fastened into place easily and securely 
and is cleaned quickly. A perforated 
pipe not only retards flow but costs 
additional money. Besides the total 
open area through which the oil can 
flow is much greater without the per- 
forated pipe than with it. 

This engineer says the idea “makes 
a hit” with everybody who sees it. 
There is no reason why it should not 
be standard practice for all oil supply 
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CATTLE KNOCKING HAMMER OF IMPROVED DBSIGN. 
A feature of this knocking hammer is the convex head. Because of an absence 


of sharp edges damage to pates is lessened. The 


blow is also more effective, it is 


because its force is concentrated in a very small area. This hammer was one 
of the entries in the 1931 Prize Idea Contest of the Institute of American Meat 


ers and was awarded a certificate of merit. 


J. 8. Agar, Chicago. 


It was designed and entered by 
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inlets. It is a good idea and is based 
on sound engineering design. 
fe 
TRAINING DRIVER SALESMEN. 


A strong back is no longer the prime 
qualification it once was for the man 
who wants a job driving a truck, ac- 
cording to a survey just completed by 
the policyholders’ service bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. In 
fact, the report goes even further, and 
avers that the old-time, husky driver is 
disappearing and fast giving way to a 
new personage—the driver-salesman— 
a man who is a salesman first and a 
driver only incidentally. 

The report. prepared by the Metro- 
politan in cooperation with a number 
of companies in industries employing 
routemen—notably the food, ice, laun- 
dry, coal, beverage, meat, dairy, and 
baking industries—bears the _ title, 
“Training Driver-Salesmen.” It de- 
scribes the training methods that are 
being adopted to convert the one-time 
driver into a “merchandiser.” 

“Recently,” says the report, “there 
has been significant progress in the 
training of driver-salesmen. A growing 
number of companies have adopted 
training programs, and not a few others 
have enlarged their training plans. One 
large corporation employs a professor 
of psychology, and a professor of sales- 
manship in one of the large universi- 
ties, and many others employ special 
instructors and offer special training 
courses to help their routemen in their 
sales work.” 

The report describes actual methods 
that are being used successfully in pre- 
paring a training program and in carry- 
Ing it eut, and contains a section de- 
voted to sources of information useful 
in developing such a program. Such 
questions are discussed as: What meth- 
ods of training should be used; who 
should do the training; what should be 
taught; what results are accomplished 
by training. Copies of the report may 
be had by writing to the Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York City. 


a 
IMPORT AFRICANDER CATTLE. 


A shipment of 29 Africander cattle 
arrived in. New York City during De- 
cember, the animals to be used in ex- 
perimental breeding in Texas to develop 
a hardy type of cattle for the Gulf 
coast. These cattle are said to have 
an unusually high dressing percentage. 

The shipment included 29 head, 16 
bulls and 13 females. After remain- 
ing in quarantine for 60 days the herd 


will be shipped to Texas, where the ex- 
perimental work will be carried on by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with ranch owners. 

e new cattle are a rich red color, 
are excellent rangers and are gentle 
in disposition. e horns are rather 
long and have a distinctive curve, some 
upward and others dropping. Until re- 
cently Africander cattle have been 
raised in their native country, South 
Africa, principally for draft purposes. 
This is the first importation of these 
cattle to the United States. 
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ERE is a new and radically different type of insulation— 
Armstrong’s Super-Service Corkboard. It has been devel- 
oped especially by Armstrong to enable the cold storage industry 

to combat the costly menace of air and moisture infiltration. 


. Infiltration of air and condensation of moisture in insulation 
quickly lowers efficiency and brings about constantly increasing 
refrigeration costs. Now this loss in refrigeration can be practi- 
cally eliminated—Armstrong’sSuper-Service Corkboard isdoubly 
sealed at the factory against air and moisture. A mechanically 
efficient process developed by Armstrong engineers coats both 
faces of the corkboard with an impervious film of asphaltic 
compound. The seal is even throughout, unbroken by cracks and 
“pinholes.” Painstakingly careful inspections are made through 
the process to insure a uniformly high standard of quality. 


In addition to being mechanically sealed against air and 
moisture, Armstrong’s Super-Service Corkboard is made by an 
exclusive new process and is 10 per cent more efficient than even 
standard corkboard. Its coefficient of thermal conductivity is 
only .263 B.t.u. per square foot, per inch thickness, per degree 
temperature difference, per hour. Armstrong’s Super-Service 
Corkboard is strong, easy to handle, and is practical for any 
type of cold storage construction. 

Before planning any additions to your plant or remodeling 
your present facilities be sure to get the complete details regard- 
ing Armstrong’s new, more efficient, sealed corkboard. Just 
fill in the coupon below and mail it to the Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Company, 952 Concord Street, Lancaster, Penna.; 
Canadian offices in Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. 


Armstrong's 
Super - Service 
CORKBOARD 


SEALED AGAINST AIR AND MOISTURE WITH A FACTORY COATING 


Armstrong's Super-Service Corkboard is strong, easy to handle, 
and is practical for any type of cold storage construction. 


Make a memo of these 


Before you buy, consider these advantages of Armstrong's 
Super-Service Corkboard: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6 


~— 


(7) 


Practically impervious to air and moisture infiltration. 
10% greater insulating efficiency; conductivity only .268 
B. t. u. per sq. ft., per inch thickness, per hour, per 
temperature difference, at 70° F. mean temperature. 
Longer life; higher efficiency for greater number of years. 
Easy to handle or erect; practical for every type of cold 
storage construction. 
Both surfaces of board faced at factory with asphaltic com 
pound applied under heat and pressure. 
Entirely new process applies coating so that continuous seal 
is obtained, unbroken by cracks or pinholes. 
Even under 10 Ibs. per sq. ft. pressure (at least 6 times as 
oe as met in normal service), infiltration through a single 
ayer of Armstrong’s Super-Service Corkboard is negligible. 








Armstronc Cork & InsuLation CoMPANY 
952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send complete information about Armstrong’s 
Super-Service Corkboard, the new, more efficient cork- 
board which is sealed against air and moisture. 


Please send a free 6” x 6” x 2” sample. 
COIN 5c ss icescesidsacmadiscinccrices 
Individual........... 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Good Cooler Conditions 


Must Take Air Circulation and 
Humidity Into Account 


Proper cooler conditions to keep 
meats in the best condition must 
include 

1—Low temperature to inhibit 
growth of bacteria. 

9—High humidity to minimize 
dehydration and discoloration. 

3—Air treatment to prevent 
odor and taste transfer. 


These facts were determined as a 
result of experiments by the General 
Electric Co. and reported by Ralph E. 
King at the nineteenth regular meeting 
of the New York Food Marketing Re- 
search Council, held in New York 
recently. 

Thick beef cuts were placed in an 
ambient temperature of 55, 42 and 36 
degs. F., and the rate of bacteria 
growth in each piece was observed. 
Bacteria counts were made daily. The 
bacteria growth in the beef in the 55 
degs. F. ambient temperature increased 
from 427 bacteria per gram, the orig- 
inal count, to 327,000 bacteria per gram 
at the end of three days. This increase 
was about 765 times the original count. 

Bacteria growth in the beef in the 
42 degs. F. ambient increased from 742 
bacteria per gram, which was the orig- 
inal count, to 9,165 bacteria per gram 
at the end of three days. This increase 
was about 12.3 times the original count. 

Beef in the 36 degs. F. ambient in- 
creased from 442 bacteria per gram, 
which was the original count, to only 
1485 bacteria per gram at the end of 
three days. This increase was 3.3 times 
the original count. These figures show 
to what extent temperature is respon- 
sible for the inhibition of bacteria 
growth. There was only 19 degs. F. 
difference between the maximum and 
minium ambient temperatures, yet 
there was a decrease in bacterial 
growth from 327,000 bacteria per gram 
to 1,485 bacteria per gram with this 
19 deg. F. decrease. 

Effect of Humidity. 


Low temperatures are responsible for 
the inhibition of bacteria growth. How- 
ever, it is not greatly responsible for 
dehydration. Dehydration and discolor- 
ation are just as responsible for wast- 
age as bacteria growth. 

Dehydration and discoloration are 
caused by aridity. Until recently, this 
essential has received comparatively 
little attention, yet it is a factor which 
has considerable influence upon meat 
wastage. Humidities of the correct 


values are beneficial to food preserva- 
tion. Humidities, either too high or too 
low, are extremely detrimental. 


Meats in relative humidities of 95 to 
100 per cent will become slimy. Meats 
in a relative humidity of 55 per cent 
will dehydrate seriously. Tests were 
made to determine the most practical 
humidity for preserving small cuts of 
meat. Such meat cuts were placed in 
ambient temperatures of 35 degs. F. 
and relative humidities of 55, 65, 80 
and 98 per cent. These meats were 
weighed daily and it was found that at 
the end of three days the meats had 
lost weight in varying amounts. The 
meats in the ambient having 55 per 
cent relative humidity had lost 15 per 
cent in weight. The meats in the 65 
per cent relative humidity had lost 12 
per cent. The meats in the 80 per cent 
relative humidity had lost 3 per cent 
weight, and those in the 98 per cent 
relative humidity had lost no weight. 


It would appear from this data that 
the most ideal humidity for the preser- 
vation of small meat cuts would be 98 
per cent, since no dehydration was 
noticed. However, this is not true. The 
meats in the 98 per cent relative humid- 
ity in three days became slimy and 
odoriferous. These were completely 
ruined. The meats, however, in the 80 
per cent relative humidity did not be- 
come slimy. They had retained their 
original color remarkably well. In fact, 
they were in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


Odor and Taste Transfer. 


Apparently, humidity can reduce 
shrink, and it is largely responsible for 
dehydration and discoloration. These 
tests indicate that savings to the extent 
of 12 per cent could be obtained by in- 
creasing the relative humidity from 55 
to 80 per cent. 

These tests not only indicate the 
effect of humidity upon dehydration, but 
also that humidity was in some way re- 
sponsible for odor and taste transfer 
among foods. Of course, objectionable 
color and taste transfer would cause 
wastage. In fact, this condition is so 
serious that the wastage due to this 
alone would offset the advantages of 
higher relative humidities. 

It is a known fact that meats are 
continually giving off gases by tran- 
spiration. Apparently some of the 
gases, if not all, are soluble in water. 
Consequently, the higher the humidity 
the greater the number of minute mois- 
ture particles there are to absorb gases. 
If these moisture particles are not 
quickly removed from within the vicin- 
ity of food they will collect upon the 


adjacent foods. This transfer will give 
rise to food odor and taste transfer. To 
circulate the air more rapidly across 
the meats certainly would not eliminate 
the transfer. To circulate the air rap- 
idly and remove from it the gases or 
contaminated moisture particles would 
eliminate the transfer. 

An investigation was conducted to 
determine the correctness of this 
theory. Small cuts were placed in an 
ambient temperature of 35 degs. F. and 
a relative humidity of 80 per cent. The 
humidity of 80 per cent was selected 
since previous investigations indicated 
that meats in 80 per cent relative 
humidity did not become slimy, dehy- 
drated but little, and retained their 
color remarkably well. 


Air Movement and Shrink. 


Air was circulated over these meats 
at abdut 20 ft. per minute. Means were 
provided to bring fresh air into the 
ambient every few minutes. Means 
were also provided to wash the air 
during its circulation in the cabinet con- 
taining the meats. At the end of three 
days no odor or taste transfer was 
noted. Aparently, air treatment solved 
the odor and taste transfer problem. So 
correct air treatment seems to reduce 
odor and taste transfer. Such treat- 
ment also renders it possible to use rela- 
tive high humidities which are respon- 
sible for a reduced shrink due to 
dehydration. 

Solution of the odor and taste trans- 
fer problem reversed an old opinion. It 
had been thought that there was a re- 
lationship between air velocity and de- 
hydration. Accordingly, an investiga- 
tion was made to determine the correct- 
ness of this opinion. 

A wind tunnel was built consisting 
of a cylindrical tube with a fan and 
motor mounted in-one end. Meats were 
placed within the tunnel. The tunnel 
was placed in an ambient temperature 
of 35 degs. F. and a relative humidity 


of 80 per cent. The ambient air was 
passed across the meats at velocities 
varying from 20 ft. per minute to 300 
ft. per minute. It was found that the 
air velocity had little or no effect upon 
the dehydration within these limits. 

Meats in the path of the air traveling 
20 ft. per minute lost 3.0 per cent in 
weight in three days. The meats in the 
path of the air traveling 300 ft. per 
minute lost 3.03 per cent in three days. 
Apparently, air velocities up to at least 
300 ft. per minute may be used without 
seriously dehydrating the meats. Mov- 
ing the air successfully over meats at 
such high velocities is only possible if 
the relative humidity is maintained be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent. If the rela- 
tive humidity is low, serious dehydra- 
tion will result even if the air velocity 
is low. 
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QUICK FREEZING CARCASSES. 


While quick freezing is usually 
thought of as a method of processing 
consumer cuts of meats, it has a wide 
potential application for wholesale cuts 
and carcasses, it was pointed out re- 
cently by M. T. Zarotschenzeff, inven- 
tor of the fog system of quick freezing. 
He also called attention to the savings 

‘in applying rapid methods of chilling 
to carcasses as they come from the 
killing floors. 

Besides packaged meat and fish, Mr. 
Zarotschenzeff said, there is still a 
larger field of freezing and quick chill- 
ing of larger quantities of wholesale 
cuts of pork, beef, whole fish, etc. In 
the meat packing plant, for example, 
where hogs are chilled from 100 degs. 
to 34 or 35 degs. there is a considerable 
shrink. In some cases this may amount 
to 1% to 3 per cent of the carcass 
weight. The greater portion of this 
loss occurs within the first 24 hours of 
the chilling process. 

If it were possible by some ec@nom- 
ical and proper means to reduce this 
loss to 1 per cent out of every 100 hogs 
chilled there would be one hog saved. 

Further, huge quantities of pork 
products, hams and bacon, are frozen 
and held in storage. The freezing pro- 
cess as applied right now is by means 
of placing these meats in the ordinary 
sharp freezer at very low temperature, 
and keeping them there for at least two 
days or more. During this time, a con- 
siderable change occurs; 5 per cent in 
weight is lost, at times. To reduce this 
percentage to 2% per cent or even less, 
would mean an appreciable gain. This 
is possible by means of quick freezing 
or fast freezing methods, which are now 
available. 

What is the difference between quick 
freezing and air freezing? Let us take 
an example: The English market has 
ordinary frozen fish and brine frozen 


or quick-frozen fish. There is 15 to 30 
per cent difference in price in favor of 
the latter. The same holds true of 
salmon from Newfoundland and Alaska. 
Quick freezing permits preservation of 
food products in a much better way. 
It also permits and opens up new aven- 
ues of trade. 

Take a concrete case—that of Aus- 
tralia. England is supplied with domes- 
tic meat slaughtered near London, Ar- 
gentine chilled meat and huge quanti- 
ties of frozen meat from Australia and 
New Zealand. The English market has 
three different meat price levels: the 
lowest for frozen, medium for chilled 
and the highest for home killed. That 
is quite natural. Quick freezing and 
nae od methods of refrigeration will 
enable Australia and New Zealand to 
increase the value of their product to 
at least the price level of Argentine 
meat. That is the reason for those 
countries being so interested in new 
developments in rapid refrigeration or 
any refrigeration methods which will 
enable them to preserve their product 
in better condition. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Louisville, Ky., has purchased the Ken- 
tucky Refrigerating Co. 

Timbleberry Quick Freezer Corp., 
Portland, Ore., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by H. 
F. Leonard and W. C. Fry. 

The refrigerating room in_ the 
Mannington ice plant, Mannington, W. 
Va., was recently considerably damaged 
by fire. 

Rawson Ice, Fuel & Cold Storage Co., 
Murphysboro, Ill., is planning an addi- 
tion to its plant. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Florida Power & Light Co., Perry, Fla., 
was placed in operation recently. 

Bitter Root Packing Co., Hamilton, 
Mont., is planning the construction of a 
canning, packing and fruit freezing 
plant. 

Construction will start soon, it is an- 
nounced, on a new cold storage plant 
at Champion and State sts., Bellingham, 
Wash., for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Improvements costing $25,000 are be- 
ing added to the plant of the Peoples 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Atlantic Ice & Coal Co., Rome, Ga., 
has leased a building which it will con- 
vert into a cold storage plant. 

Plans are under way in McKinney, 
Tex., to organize a company to con- 
struct a cold storage plant. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
installation of a refrigerating system 
in the state prison at Moundsville, 
W. Va. 

Sebald Refrigerating Co., Toledo, O., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The incorporators are 
M. E. A. Sebald, E. F. Thayer and E. 
M. Flowers. 












Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles 
can be traced to faulty re- 
frigeration. 
| Do you ever have trouble 
with the refrigerating sys- 
tem in your plant? 

Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, 
brine circulation, refrigerat- 
ing machines? 
| Is your insulation in good 
| shape? 

Cold air leaks cost: money. 
They will eat you up if you 
i} don’t watch out! 








Care of a packinghouse refrig- 
erating system is plainly and 
| simply described in an article on 
“Refrigeration in the Meat 
Plant,” by a packinghouse mas- 
ter mechanic, printed in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 








If you want a copy of the 
article, cut out this notice and 
send it with a 2-cent stamp to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old. 
Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Chicago Beef Co. has engaged jp 
business at 5144 Russell st., Detroit, 
Mich., with a capital stock of $50,000, 

Rudolph Lohmann, sausage 
smoked meats manufacturer, has inset 
porated his business with a capital of 
$10,000 as R. Lohmann, Inec., 2494 
Riopelle st., Detroit, Mich. 

Henry A. Thilken and Sons, Ine, 
which will manufacture and sell fresh, 
salted, and smoked meats; farm and 
dairy products; livestock and food 
products, has been incorporated at Mij. 
waukee, Wis., by Henry A., Emma 
and Ralph C. Thilken with a capital of 
500 shares common, no par value 
authorized stock. 

United Butchers’ Abattoir, Inc., has 
let the general contract for the cop- 
struction of an abattoir and offices at 
35th and Reed sts., Philadelphia, Pa., to 
Barclay White & Co. Work will start 
immediately. 

Plans for the construction of a four- 
story steel and concrete packing plant 
for the N. Auth Provision Co., owners 
and builders, at 623 D st. S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., have been filed with the 
district government with an application 
for building permit. The cost is esti- 
mated at $15,000. 

Work on a one-story concrete and 
steel addition to the beef house at Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., will be 
started at once by Jens Oleson & Sons 
Construction Co. 

William Kinde & Son will open a 
wholesale and retail meat market and 
sausage manufacturing plant on East 
Front st., Traverse City, Mich., March 
1. John Ott, owner of the building, is 
constructing a brick building in the 
rear of the store where the sausage 
plant will be installed. 

Plans for a $500,000 improvement 
program are being developed by the 
Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., it was announced recently. Lead- 
ing in this is a five-story cooler and 
freezer building, erected recently at 230 
S. Muskegon ave., at a cost of $350,000, 
equipped. 

The sausage casing business con- 
ducted by Louis Cattaneo, under the 
name of “J. E. Gray Sausage Casings” 
will now operate-under the same owner- 
ship and management, using the name 
of “Quality Casing Co.” 

Definite plans for a community 
slaughtering plant in San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., to serve butchers and producers 
of livestock throughout the county, 
were made by representatives of the 
meat industry in that community re 
cently. Plans include incorporation for 
$20,000 under the name of The Mutual 
Corporation, where slaughtering for 
wholesale will be done on a commission 
basis and livestock shipping will be 
handled under the same management as 
the slaughter house. 

The Sunlight Produce Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Cudahy Packing Co., for 
mally opened a plant to receive grade, 
pack and ship poultry and eggs at Cof- 
feyville, Kans., recently. 

Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., has awarded 
contract for three new units to their 
plant at New Westminster, British Co- 
lumbia. The chief addition is a Te 
finery to contain special equi 
which will produce a high grade of 
shortening, and the remaining units are 
a boiler house and storage build 
Adkinson & Dill, Vancouver, will 
the work. 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


When Volume Drops 


Some Retailers Get Panicky and 
Become Grave Diggers 


Retail volume may fluctuate 
considerably from week to week 
and from month to month in 
many localities. 

This sometimes leads to un- 
ethical practices, particularly in 
retailer buying, as one packer 
salesman points out, because it is 
not always understood that the 
situation is general and that all 
stores are affected. 


Salesmen can do much to keep 
business on an even keel during 
such times, he says, by pointing 
out the true situation to cus- 
tomers. 

He writes about this as follows: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Articles on price shading which ap- 
pear in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
from time to time have been very 
helpful to me, and no doubt they have 
encouraged many packer salesmen to 
hold out for a profitable price in these 
days when the going is none too easy. 

The letter from “Meat Retailer,” 
published in the issue of December 26, 
1931, was particularly helpful, as it 
gave for the first time the retailer’s 
side of the story. All packer salesmen 
should read it. 


What Helps One Helps All. 


My concern is one of the few that 
does not permit any deviation from the 
list price. Either the retailer pays 
what we ask or he doesn’t get the mer- 
chandise. 


And as we spend considerable money 
in our territory to advertise the high 
quality of our products and build con- 
sumer demand for them, we are not up 
against the price shading problem as 
much as salesmen of some competing 
firms. Of course we would like to see 
all meat selling put on a more ethical 
basis, for if this were done it would 
simplify our work. 

In all of the articles on price shading 
which have appeared lately there is one 
angle I never have seen discussed, but 
Which has been of considerable impor- 
tance in my territory. This is a situ- 
ation which the salesmen have uncon- 
sciously aggravated, and which has 
complicated selling somewhat. I refer 
to the fear existing in the minds of 
Many retailers concerning the future. 

We meat salesmen are naturally opti- 
mistic, and during the past two years 
most of us have been careful not to 
complicate the situation by spreading 


gloom and pessimism. Our aim has 
been to encourage our customers as 
much as possible rather than to dis- 
courage them. 

Fear Made Him a “Grave Digger.” 

But I believe that, in some cases at 
least, we have overplayed our hands. 
Perhaps I can make this point clear by 
a specific case. 

I have one customer who buys a con- 
siderable volume of products from us. 
Up until about a year ago he never 
quibbled about prices, but suddenly he 
changed his methods and began to hold 
out for the lowest price he could get, 
often playing one salesman against 
another. 

The reason for his new policy was 
somewhat of a mystery, but gradually 
it dawned on us that he was actuated 
solely by fear for his business. He had 
been getting optimistic reports on meat 
business conditions from the salesmen 
who called on him, and when his volume 
of business began to decline it never 
occurred to him that his was not an 
exceptional case, or that his competitors 
gg be experiencing the same situa- 
ion. 

He never had attempted to do busi- 
ness on a price basis. But it apparently 
cecurred to him that to win back the 
business he had lost he would have to 
price his meats in competition with 
every other dealer in his district. 
Having arrived at this decision he set 
out to get the best price possible, and 
from being one of the easiest for the 
packer salesmen to do business with he 
changed almost overnight to one of the 
most difficult. 


Facts Change Buying Policy. 

This situation lasted almost six 
months. 

In talking with him one day I asked 
him to tell me the reasons that had 
brought his change in buying methods. 
His reply was that his business had 
slumped about 20 per cent as compared 
with similar periods in 1929, and that 
he believed from the reports he had re- 
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GOOD MOTTO FOR MEAT SALESMEN. 


ceived he could maintain his volume 
only by keeping prices as low or lower 
than his competitors were charging. 
His one fear was the old fear that these 
competitors were getting the business 
he was losing. 

Having the facts, it was not difficult 
for me to set him right. I pointed out 
that business in general was off about 
25 per cent, and that the meat retailer 
who had lost not more than this per- 
centage of business was in a fortunate 
position. Many retailers, I showed him, 
were not as fortunate as he was, having 
lost 25 per cent or more business as 
compared with 1929. 

Giving him these facts changed his 
entire mental attitude and relieved his 
fears of losing business to competitors. 
Today he is back on his usual buying 
and pricing basis and is much better off 
in a business way than he was last 
summer. He is not doing his old volume 
of business, of course, but he is gaining 
slowly. And, of course, he has in- 
creased his profits proportionately. 


Salesmen as Advisers. 


We salesmen should not be pessimis- 
tic when talking with customers, but I 
believe we should be careful not to 
exaggerate what other retailers are ac- 
complishing. When we do this we may 
awake fears that will make it more 
difficult to do business. 

Few retailers are going to worry 
about a reduction in their volume when 
they know their competitors have been 
similarly affected. But when a retailer 
loses business and thinks this has gone 
to competitors, he may think he can 
gain it back by buying and selling on a 
price-cutting basis. And this we know 
makes trouble, and plenty of it, for the 
man on the road. 


Yours truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 
oe 


CULTIVATING FRIENDLINESS. 


The packer salesman can have no 
substitute for old-fashioned, friendly 
courtesy. Not just a cool, indifferent 
“Good morning” and “Thank you,” but 
a genuine smile accompanied by helpful 
suggestions. 


There is nothing in the make-up of 
95 per cent of the people on whom the 
meat salesman calls that does not re- 
spond to friendly service. They like 
to know that other people are interested 
in them. They like to have people 
show courtesy toward them. 

Of course the meat salesman should 
not be so effusive that his interest and 
friendliness appears forced. Nor is it 
wise to force attention when it plainly 
is not wanted. There is a happy 
medium and the packer salesman should 
strive for it. Most people are not 
cheerful enough, so the chances are the 
salesman need not worry about appear- 
ing to be too much so. 

Showing a cheerful, friendly helpful 
attitude will make many friends for the 
packer salesman and help him to sell 
a larger tonnage of products. And 
cultivating such a disposition costs 
nothing in time, money or effort. 
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CONTINENTAL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Hamburg, Feb. 1, 1932. 

Receipts of lard at Hamburg during 
the period January 25-30, 1932, inclu- 
sive, consisted of 3,022 tons from the 
United States and 240 tons from Den- 
mark. Packers asking prices were $15 
to $15% and dealers $15. 

Market for both the American and 
Danish product was slow, buyers hold- 
ing off in the hope of further declines, 
limiting purchases to immediate needs. 
Offerings for prompt and February 
shipment were reduced as low as $13.75 
cif. Hamburg, without stimulating 
buying. Of the Danish product the 
market absorbed only small parcels in 
bladders at very low prices. 


German Lard.—Demand for German 
lard also declined. Raw leaf was 
offered plentifully at 9c and found a 
good outlet as at this low price house- 
wives prefer to render their own lard. 


Danish Market.—Corresponding to 
the weaker tendency of the Chicago 
market the Danish export packing 
houses reduced their prices. At the 
close of the week exporters offered lard 
in bladders, Danish crown. 75, lard in 
blocks, Danish crown 70, lard in tierces, 
Danish crown 68. 


Holland Market.—Business in Ameri- 
can lard was very slow at slightly re- 
duced prices. For Dutch lard prices 
declined a little, some small sales hav- 
ing been effected at $13.80 for 220 Ibs. 
f.o.b. The market is weak. 


Bacon Markets.—During the week 
from Jan. 21 to 27, 1932, Denmark 
slaughtered 172,861 hogs, 154,713 of 
which were destined for bacon export. 

During the same period Holland 
slaughtered 6,635 hogs for bacon manu- 
facture, while a quantity of bacon the 
equivalent of 5,921 hogs was exported 
to the United Kingdom. 

British bacon imports during the 
week amounted to: 1,983 cwt. from Ire- 
land, 138,545 cwt. from Denmark, 543 
cewt. from the United States, 7,170 cwt. 
from Holland, 17,531 cwt. from the Bal- 
tic States, 1,077 cwt. from Canada, 
7,472 cwt. from Sweden, 18,184 cwt. 
from Poland. 


Fat Backs.—Quotations for German 
fat backs and Dutch fat backs remained 
unchanged, while prices of American 
backs of the heavier averages were 
higher. Quotations for American backs 
c.if. Hamburg, for 220 lbs. are as fol- 
lows: 8/10 Ibs., $14%; 10/12 Ibs., 
$1536; 12/14 lbs., $17%; 14/16 lbs., 
$1956; 16/18 lbs., $20%; 18/20 lbs., 
$20%; 20/25 Ibs., $21%. The demand 
was not so strong as in previous years 
at this season. Extremely mild weather 
seems to have a limiting influence on 
the consumption of fats. 


Oleo Oil.—The market is unchanged, 
prices too. Quotations for prompt ship- 
ment from North American packing 
houses for extra oleo oil were $17.20 
and for prime oleo oil, $16.05 for 220 
Ibs. c.if. Hamburg. 


Hog Livers.—Business in American 
product is unchanged. North Ameri- 


ean slightly pickled hog livers were not 
offered. Bids have been asked at a base 
price of $10 to $11 for 220 lbs.; frozen 
North American livers in store were 
offered at $10. Fresh Danish livers im- 
proved a little, quotations unchanged at 
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$15 to $15.50; salted Danish livers 
quoted at $11 for 220 lbs. 


Casings. 

Export beef middles—North Ameri- 
can, 110, $0.80. South American, 110, 
$1.00. 

Export beef rounds.—North Ameri- 
can, 225, $0.26; 200, $0.26; 190, $0.24; 
140, wide, $0.50. South American, 210, 
200, 225, $0.45. 

Domestic beef rounds.—North Ameri- 
can, 180, $0.18; 140 wide, $0.36. South 
American, 180/150, $0.22. 

Hog bungs.—North American, 400, 
per piece, $6.30; 550, per piece, $0.11; 
600, per piece, $0.08. 

Danish original hog bungs, Danish 
crown 0.25. 

Hog casings.—North American, nar- 
row, per 100 yards, $2.75; medium, per 
— $1.00; wide, per 100 yards, 


Danish, narrow, medium, wide, per 
meter, Danish crown 0.03. Chitterlings, 
per 10 meter, Danish crown 0.50. Hog 
er ends, per piece, Danish crown 


Chinese hog casings: 


Millimeter. Yards. Reichsmark. 
26/28 27 1.50 
28/30 27- 1.40 
30/32 27 1.10 
32/34 27 0.85 

over 34 27 0.60 
a 


PORK AND LARD PRICES. 


Average wholesale prices fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at New York and Chicago for 
January, 1932, with comparisons, are 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as follows: 


-—New York— —Chicago— 
Jan., Jan., Jan., Jan., 
1982. 1931. 1932. 1931. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Hams, Regular, No. 1. 


ee $11.40 $20.25 $ 8.72 $16.19 
Loins. 
ee 10.64 15.82 9.20 14.05 
2. 8 ee eee 10.51 15.10 9.08 13.28 
Ne eer 9.52 14.14 8.41 2.81 
8 ae 8.60 138.21 7.44 11.84 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Sk., No. L. 
ge See re 8.28 13.51 6.80 10.96 
CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 

Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 1. 
ee 16.69 23.68 16.50 22.50 
Se ae 15.81 22.92 15.50 21.75 
ee eee 15.20 22.00 14.00 21.50 
ee ere 15.08 21.50 12.62 21.50 

Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 2. 
we ee ae 13.28 20.85 14.50 19.38 
wk SY Ae a 12.28 20.35 13.50 19.38 
SS Se See 19.85 12.62 19.50 
Bee. we BP... cease 12.25 19.35 11.62 19.50 

Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 Ib. av......... 17.80 23.68 16.25 23.00 
18-20 Ib. av......... 17.18 22.92 14.75 21.62 
Hams, S:noked, Skinned, No. 2. 

a ee ee 14.00 20.00 14.38 20.25 
SBS): TD. OY... .<6iuss 13.00 19.00 13.25 19.88 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

S OW .hivdcacens 18.02 28.28 16.50 27.75 
8-10 Ib. av......... 17.65 27.28 15.50 27.75 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 
Se eee 11.70 21.00 13.50 21.75 
10-12 Ib. av......... 11.30 20.50 12.00 21.25 
Pienics, Smoked, No. 1. 

@ OR GRiccscivcs 9.00 13.12 8.88 13.25 
Fat Backs, D. S. Cured, No. 1. 
pee Ae 19 12.00 6.18 10.44 

Lard, Ref. Hurdwood 

BE soketesueecun 7.10 11.00 6.50 9.62 
Lard Substitute, ; 

Hardwood Tubs... 6.93 10.50 6.31 9.38 
Lard, Ref. 1-Ib. 

Cartons 7.74 12.38 7.25 10.60 
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BRITISH TARIFF AND LARD, 


Lard would be one of the commodj- 
ties subject to the proposed British 
tariff of 10 per cent ad valorem pro. 
vided in a resolution introduced into 
the British parliament on Febru 4, 
to become effective March 1. “This 
tariff would be imposed on all imports 
into the United Kingdom except goods 
already subject to import duty and cer. 
tain other important food and agricyl- 
tural products, including meats. * 

The bill was published February 1 
and cable dispatches indicate that the 
new tariff will apply to all meats and 
fats except hams and bacon. 

Approximately 46 per cent of Amer. 
ican exports, which were worth about 
$324,000,000 in 1930, will be affected 
by the tariff. In view of the meat, 
cotton and wheat exemption however, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports that four of the five great 
groups of agricultural commodities ex. 
ported from this country would not be 
—* and the fifth group only slight. 
y. 
In 1930, hams from the United States 
to Britain accounted for a total of $19, 
231,381 and bacon for $4,803,435, which 
will not be affected by the tariff. Total 
British bacon imports from the United 
States in 1930 were valued at $10,204, 
515, but apparently more than half was 
re-exported. Lard accounted for $28- 
661,758 in 1930. 

In the proposal to go off of her tra- 
ditional free trade policy affecting all 
countries outside the British Empire, 
Britain is endeavoring to provide addi- 
tional revenue and to further restrict 


imports. 
~ fe 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended February 6, 1932: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 6. week.- 1931 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,497 2,338 21% 
Cows, carcasses ...... 623 759 oe 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 233 m 
Vegls, carcasses ...... 1,466 2,08 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,837 15,982 “ 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,1 592 
SR, AME ope ec sansias 644,014 574,421 580,84 
Local slaughters: 
SNE Lae csahewnnede<d 1,765 1,572 1,4 
TOU. a hic ceaiaas oannne 2,514 2,500 210 
SL va le-cuenwarsckaes 19,459 20,582 15,618 
BED. cb cacans ses sau 7,878 7.417 4,500 
oo 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Feb. 6, 1932: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Feb. 6. week. 1981 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,571 2,315 
Cows, carcasses ...... 2,249 1,860 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 61 42 
Veals, carcasses ...... 698 664 15 
Lambs, carcasses .... 21,884 25,854 18 
Mutton carcasses .... 457 621 
a ae | Pree Te 618,312 586,684 535, 
rr 


LESS DANISH LARD. 
Prospective decline in the number of 

Danish hogs slaughtered is expected # 
have a similar influence on the 
of Danish lard. Danish hogs of @ 
average weight of 147.71 lbs. yield only 
approximately. 7 Ibs. of lard per h 

: —o— 


Watch “wanted” page for bargains i 
equipment. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Weak— 
Cash Demand Moderate—Lard at 
New Lows—Meat Demand Quieter— 
Hogs at New Lows — Hog Run 
Smaller. 


A fair volume of activity featured the 
market for hog products the past week. 
From a price standpoint conditions 
were unsatisfactory, the market dis- 
playing considerable weakness. Both 
hogs and lard went into new low 
ground for the season. While the run 
of hogs was somewhat lighter than of 
late, the total was fairly liberal, and 
with hedging pressure on lard, together 
with limited speculative buying power, 
prices daily established new low ground. 

Profit taking and investment buying 
were limited to scale down purchases, 
and there was little in the surround- 
ing markets to encourage outside ab- 
sorption on a broad scale. While cash 
trade was reported fairly good, meat 
demand was moderate. Lent having 
arrived and serving to keep down de- 
mand for the time being. 

Pressure on lard futures from pack- 
ing house circles was fairly persistent. 
This created the impression that a fur- 
ther upbuilding of lard stocks was un- 
der way. Decline in hog prices, how- 
ever, served to cut down marketings 
somewhat, as did wintry weather condi- 
tions at times. 

Receipts of hogs at the leading west- 
em packing points the past week 


totaled 596,400 head, compared with, 


751,600 head the previous week and 
672,700 head the same week last year. 


Outlook for lard consumption con- 
tinued favorable, the unemployment 
situation and general business condi- 
tions being offset somewhat by the fact 
that lard further bettered its relative 
cheapness compared with compound. 
This situation, it was felt, would take 
up part of the slack in lard distribu- 
tion caused by the economic situation. 
However, in some quarters, compara- 
7 large cotton oil stocks are not 
relished. There is fear of the possi- 
bilities. of oil sooner or later reflecting 
the supply and demand situation in that 
commodity. 


Lard Exports Smaller. 

Regardless of outside conditions, 
stocks of lard are not burdensome at 
the moment. The trade has before it, 
however, the fact that hog supplies are 
comparatively large. The present low 

s for hogs are in accord with the 
corn price, and a satisfactory feeding 
differential exists. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago got 
down to 3.75c at the outset of this week, 
compared with 4c last week, 7.35¢ a 
year ago, and 10.70c two years ago. A 
slight recovery followed from the new 
low levels this week. Average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 232 Ibs., compared with 233 Ibs. 
the previous week, 236 lbs. a year ago 
and 230 lbs. two years ago. 

There was a marked falling off in 
the outward movement of lard for the 
week ended January 30, 1932. Official 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


exports for the week totaled 7,406,000 
lbs. against 18,057,000 Ibs. the same 
week last year. Total exports from 
January 1 to January 30, 1932, have 
been 60,484,000 lbs., compared with 
69,825,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 
Exports of hams and shoulders, includ- 
ing Wiltshires, for the week were 79,000 
Ibs., against 302,000 Ibs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 402,000 
Ibs., against 1,304,000 lIbs.; pickled 
pork, 52,000 lbs., against 57,000 Ibs. 
last year. 

It was pointed out in some quarters 
that the Chicago quotation of $4.55 a 
hundredweight for cash lard on Wednes- 
.day brought this commodity to the low- 
est levels since 1897, and 74%4c below 
the previous low. Cash lard trade, it 
was said, has been active on the down- 
ward trend, which has been emphasized 
by the heavy hog marketings and the 
movement toward increased stocks. 


PORK—Demand was quieter the past 
week, the season of Lent cutting some 
figure and prices were easier. Mess at 
New York was $16.50 per barrel; 
family, $19.00 per barrel; fat backs, 
$15.00@18.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair, but the 
market was easier. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 5.10@ 
5.20c; middle western, 4.95@5.05c; New 
York City tierces, 4% @4%c; tubs, 5% 


@5%c; refined continent, 54c; South 
America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 6%c; 
shortening, car lots, 64 @6%c; smaller 
lots, 6% @7c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 15c under March; loose 
lard, 75c under March, leaf lard, $1.00 
under March. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








BEEF—While the market was steady, 
demand was less active. At New York, 
mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $14.00 to $16.50 per barrel; ex- 
tra India mess, nominal; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $2.00; No. 2, $4.25; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $11.00; pickled beef 
tongues, $60.00@65.00 per barrel. 

eX oo 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision markets during 
January, 1932, reported by Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association: 


Jan., 1932. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 829,024 
WS. CSN b babys Ke see kwathecss whens , 946,560 
RS CHG a eth ce os iG inelkeerrteeianie 1,732 


Approximate weekly consumption ex- 
Liverpool stocks for months given: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. Ibs. tons. 

January, 1932 ...... 144,480 519,792 363 
December, 1931 .....308,112 675,584 298 
January, 1931 ...... 398,608 630,784 481 








Hog Cutting Values Decline 


A weak fresh pork market resulted in 
hogs showing poorer cut-out values this 
week. Receipts the early part of the 
week were heavy and demand slow. 
Toward the end of the week when re- 
ceipts were much lighter due, it is be- 
lieved to the difficulty of getting hogs 
to market over soggy country roads, 
the loin market at Chicago showed 
some improvement but at eastern points 
weakness continued. Record new low 
prices were made in pork loins. 

At the twelve principal markets re- 
ceipts for the first four days of the 
week totaled 501,000 against 423,000 a 
week earlier but 526,000 for the same 
period a year ago. 

General quality of hogs was good 
with the exception of light weights, the 


quality of which toward the end of the 
week was below normal. Most of the 
heavy hogs were in well finished con- 
dition. 

Top for the week was $4.25 with 
$4.10 prevailing during the first two 
days. Both the top and the average 
at $3.90 were equal to the low of the 
season. 

Weak demand for fresh pork was at- 
tributed in part to large supplies early, 
to the warm weather and to the arrival 
of the Lenten season. 


The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs at Chicago dur- 
ing the first four days of the week and 
prices of fresh pork products as shown 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE showed considerable 
increases in cutting losses in spite of 
the lower price of hogs. 


160 to 180 180 to 220-225 to 250 «=. 275. to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
I NE. 6 5 a5 oo Fan ko CIRO ed aNab oe kerenen $1.27 $1.10 $1.06 $1.08 
DO Ue son oe ccndg sbasicbbovetuericewedpeend ke .80 -28 24 -22 
PE EEE ons Bic cblevsa deoveeewebadapeet van -21 21 -21 -21 
WU TRUE | Sow bncca ved cg has cecense cn veceneeucesa .67 56 BL 45 
ME SINE vais o's Sane SUG SnioreceW Nib piaiaselse CR Sais ai © 84 77 87 15 
BS IS. 6's 6-0 0050.96 6a pane bad CUpediaa senna Pos jie .24 48 
SE EE Sh ned ccnbev nes eneecges¢baebé cd uneustye bane -0 -16 .29 
PE EE SOON Soe cared Sacnacsncace basse neueea ee .05 OF OT .08 
ME Fi Chase sai dss cause space ds Un 95-40 Cae H6 07 -08 08 08 
Be ee Ne WRK onc ed Het be vwaswcaweecunest .55 .59 .53 .49 
NR - SE 6 on ch eee'k ova covescessnbveatiteke chegoan 06 7 05 05 
PE SEI io 'va 6.5 0 dan o 3 «as 9 2.cwadEeRe es 7 .08 06 06 
TINE g GH eG 4.6. 4:26.0 8 ¥a.0 4 FUE Oe KS 48.0 Ro Raa Debts -08 .068 -08 .08 
ME brace eso hy Fs4 96 6% 5 KC TER Oui ESET Ce eee O01 -O1 O1 -O1 
EE EE on od ban AWneiedeatisnehabnevebenecusvey -02 .02 .02 02 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $4.15 $3.92 64 $3.65 

bo eh” Re ere to 67.50% 69.00% 70.00% 71.00% 

Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 


totals the cost of well-finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


$ .50 


$ .25 
1.19 


$ .41 d 
-82 12 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of prices of the principal 
packinghouse by-products during 1931 


compared with price trends of 1930 and 
1929. 


Price levels throughout 1931 were 
well below those throughout 1930, and 
the latter were lower than in 1929. 
The hide market has been weak all 
through the year, showing some 
strength during the midsummer months 
but at no time approaching the high 
point of the previous year, although 
midsummer prices were higher than 
closing prices of 1930. At the end of 
1931 trade in hides was at a practical 
standstill owing to the difference be- 
tween packers and tanners on the prices 
to be paid for trimmed hides. This con- 
troversy was not adjusted until the new 
year was well advanced, when trading 
again reached more normal proportions. 

The market for oleo oil has been a 
weak affair. The domestic market has 
been influenced by the adverse condi- 
tions surrounding the sale of oleomar- 
garine, the product being heavily taxed 
by state governments and the federal 
government. Since July 1, with the 
imposition of new taxes, production has 
declined and the quantity of oleo oil 
used for domestic purposes has been 
considerably less. The export market 


suffered throughout the year from the 
competition of whale oil and plentiful 
supplies of vegetable oils in all Euro- 
pean markets. 

The market for both prime packers, 


Grinding 













Crachlings, Bones. 
Dried blood, Tanhage. 
and other By-Products 


Pays Mo VC... the Stedman Way 


GTEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 

Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. 


TEDMANS wot, 


tallow and white grease has been dull, 
these products finding their principal 
domestic outlet through soap kettle 
channels. Here again the animal fats 
and greases met sharp competition from 
vegetable oils. The situation in the ex- 
port market was very similar. Buying 
power was weak and demand slow. 
White grease, especially, has found a 
very limited export outlet, the price 
being further depressed by the neces- 
sity of forcing the bulk of the produc- 
tion into soap kettle channels. 

By-products markets throughout the 
year were very weak, the situation in 
hides, oleo oil and tallow, especially, 
reflecting adversely on cattle prices. 
The outlook during the early months 
of the new year for these by-products 
will be controlled by the trend in the 
general business situation. 

ok ee 


GERMAN TALLOW SUPPORT. 


In order to promote the sale of Ger- 
man tallow at least within certain 
limits in 1931, the Union of the Ger- 
man Tallow Rendering Plants came to 
an agreement with the German mar- 
garine industry, under which the latter 
had to buy 8,000 tons of the German 
inland production of tallow during the 
year. This agreement ceased with De- 
cember, 1931. 

Induced by the ministry of food and 
agriculture, the two groups now have 
negotiated again with the result, that 
the margarine industry in 1982 takes 


the same quantity of the German in. 
land premier jus production. The price 


of delivery is to be based on the price ' 


of American premier jus, c.i.f. Rotter. 
dam, with the addition of 138 to 14 
marks for each 100 kilograms (220 lbs.), 
In the previous year the agreement re. 
sulted in the realization of fairly satis. 
factory returns on edible tallow pro- 
duced in Germany. 


—_@— 

EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Feb. 10, 1932. 


Ground dried blood sold at $1.65 f.ob. 
New York spot and that is today’s ask- 
ing price. Buyers are scarce. 

Ground tankage is held at $1.50 & 10 
New York with very little buying inter. 
est being shown. 

Unground tankage seems hard to sell 
unless bids are accepted under asking 
prices. Stocks are more than ample. 
Unground hard pressed beef cracklings 
are offered at 30c per unit f.o.b. New 
York for grades 50 per cent to 55 per 


cent. 
¢ 
U. S. TALLOW EXPORTS. 
Exports of inedible tallow from the 
United States during December, 1931, 
amounted to 1,180,970 lbs. of which 
Cuba took approximately one-half, 
Mexico and Nicaragua took the next 
largest amounts with approximately 
118,000 Ibs. apiece, followed by Canada, 
Panama and the Netherlands. 
—_ 











Write for catalog 302. 





SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 


362 West Water St. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A: 
Established 1872 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Quite a little activity, but 
a weaker trend, was the feature in the 
tallow market in the East the past 
week. A moderate volume of trade 
passed at 2%c f.o.b. for extra at New 
York, but offerings at that level were 
rather persistent. Soapers were hold- 
ing off for lower levels, and prices were 
shaded %%c by producers the middle of 
the week. It was estimated that some 
500,000 Ibs. then changed hands at 2%c 
f.o.b., a new low for the present down- 
ward movement, and within small frac- 
tions of the extreme low point during 
the depression. 

The position of the market at the 
lower levels was none too steady, as 
some saw it. Consumers were more in- 
terested in later deliveries than in 
nearby supplies. A barely steady po- 
sition in the major commodities ap- 
peared to have unsettled producers, 
while the tone in competing quarters 
was also unsteady. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
Q4ec; extra, 2%c f.o.b.; edible, 34%@ 
3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, very little activity was 
reported in tallow, with buyers’ ideas 
a shade under recent levels. The mar- 
ket generally appeared to be in an 
awaiting position. At Chicago, edible 
was 4c nominal; fancy, 35@3%c; 
prime packer, 342c; No. 1, 2%@2%c; 
No. 2, 2c. , 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Argen- 
tine good beef tallow, February-March, 
was quoted at 23s 6d; unchanged from 
the previous week. Australian good 
mixed at Liverpool, February-March, 
was 3d higher at 25s 3d. 

STEARINE—Demand was slow in 
the East, and the market was easier. 
Last sales were reported at 43¢c steam- 
er. At Chicago, the market ruled quiet 
- ‘pod steady, with oleo quoted 


lle OIL — Demand was rather 
limited, and the market displayed an 
easy undertone. New York was quoted 
at 6% @6%4c; prime, 5%c; lower grades, 
de. At Chicago, no particular activity 
was in evidence. The market was 
steady and extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 44 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was hand-to- 
mouth, and the market was easier with 
Taw materials. At New York, edible 
was quoted at 10c; ge winter, Te; 
extra, 744c; extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 1, 
Te; No. 2, 6%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — With demand 
rather quiet, the market was somewhat 
easier. Pure at New York was quoted 
aby extra, 744c; No. 1, 7%c; cold 


_GREASES—There was no undue ac- 
in the grease markets the past 
week. Demand was routine in charac- 
ter and largely hand-to-mouth. The un- 
@ was easier, being inspired part- 
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ly by further declines in tallow. Soapers 
appeared content to let the market drift 
for the time being, although displaying 
interest in later deliveries. Producers 
were not inclined to press business, be- 
lieving that lower levels would not serve 
to bring about much enlargement in de- 
mand at the moment. However, prices 
were shaded in some quarters. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 2%@2%c; A white, 2%@ 
2%c; B white, 2%@2%c; yellow and 
house, 2@2%c according to quality; 
choice white, 34%@3%c nominal. 

At Chicago, there was very little ac- 
tivity in greases in evidence, the gen- 
eral tone of the market showing little 
change. Buyers’ ideas appeared to be 
a shade under the recent levels, and the 
market, as a result, was in an await- 
ing position. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 2c; yellow, 2%c; B white, 
2%c; A white, 25c; choice white, all 
hog, 2%@2%c. 

te 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Feb. 11, 1932. 
Blood. 


Market very quiet and quoted $1.00@ 
1.25n. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................ $1.00@1.25n 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Buyers are showing little interest. 
Market is quoted $1.15@1.25 nominal. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% toi 12% ammonia. ~ 15@1. 7 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 1.00@1.15 & 10c 
EMME OM occ catsa iaccmoaces .15@ .90 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Cracklings continue in fair demand. 
Offerings are light. Prices are quoted 
25@30c. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, 
per unit protein 
wg — pork, ac. grease & qual- 
Soft eet. beef, ac. grease & qual- 
WG UR oSvocciccguasseccbecece’s 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Product movement is small and trad- 


ing seasonable. Slightly improved 
consumer demand is in evidence. 

Per Ton. 
Digester, tankage, me meal...... $ @25.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%........ @25.00 
= — meal, special feeding, @25 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market is unchanged. Producers are 
offering at $1.00 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia 
mame. ground 10@12% am @$1.00 & 10c 
Toe grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 1.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungd., low gd., 
WR Sack etcie chuck es eecan 10.00@12.00 
SE SI oc ceaiecincvaccnécus 1.15@ 1.25n 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market shows no change. Producers 
are quoting at $30.00. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50...........eee0. 20.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50.............. 13.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30.00@150.00 
Be, Gee ROME: .. ccccenvdccnicenes 65.00@110.00 
GN ME ed alccassatseccaep eves 15.00@ 16.00 
RE: OE iis ccck ci verdeak ccsdaent 00n 


(Note--Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet and 
few sales are being made. 


Per Ton. 
BE SOP EPEC ere ety oe ere $20. 22.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)......... 6. 8.00 
Ge, BETIED occ cnscdceveccousies 10.00@12.00 
RE 50@24.00 
ER eer 00 


Hide trimmings (old style).......... 10. 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib..... 


Animal Hair. 


Market remains about unchanged. 
Some winter production is still to be 
disposed of. 


Cattle jaws, skull and knuckles.... i ie 


Summer coil and field dried............ %@ 1c 

Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 4 4 4%c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 3 3i%4c 
Cattle, switches, each*............e00. 1 @1%e 


*According to count. 





A dilomalic. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 









etc. 


40 Years of 


For Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houseé, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 


Stop spoiled -prod- 


Write for bulletins. 
in Temperatare Control 


F. 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 
, ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR cO 








| THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 
PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Factory production of fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended December 31, 1931, was as fol- 
lows, according to the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Vegetable oils, 1,032,935,- 
862 pounds; fish oils, 17,677,142 pounds; 
animal fats, 576,013,339 pounds; and 
greases, 94,569,172 pounds; a total of 
1,721,195,515 pounds. Of the several 
kinds of fats and oils covered by this 
inquiry, the greatest production, 765,- 
620,440 pounds, appears for cottonseed. 
Next in order is lard with 442,638,599 
pounds; tallow with 132,204,993 pounds; 
linseed oil with 130,478,580 pounds; co- 
coanut oil with 68,701,773 pounds; corn 
oil with 30,223,081 pounds; and castor 
oil with 11,882,258 pounds. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
659,225,395 pounds; cocoanut, 70,169,- 
636 pounds; peanut, 1,899,904 pounds; 
corn, 30,214,656 pounds; soybean, 5,298,- 
220 pounds; and palm-kernel, 6,693,761 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in the figure of 
crude consumed. 


The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and oils and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period appear in 
the following statement: 


(In some cases, where products were made by a 
continuous process, the intermediate products were 
not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 19381. 


Lbs. 

Animal oils and fats; edible.......... 7.629 
MED. GEE cccsccnccneccsbeneceseeness 1,808,255 

SR oiN ssp 566 ess heehee bon sanvuese 390, 065 
OME acntcvpabesiecsecnnceosess 3,511,352 
SE TEED. Scenes wecdscesnecentscée 7,386, 
DE El ordcay aw othe sekoanedshaasess 1,139,846 
i PRD actus snacdepeeeccsoentacs 1,065,311 
ee errr 98,230 

ML: secauscednesaesbencathecs 1,738,186 
Grease and oils, n.e.s. (Yalue)........ $9, 
Olive oil, edible nae 
EG EL cpus caspcacaeu®iece 136. 
eee 


|” aa ere 

Sulphur oil or olive foots 
Other olive oil, inedible........ 
Palm-kernel oil 





IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1931. 


Tons. 
Castor beans 12,006 
DL, atogeushSqadeéncdcavadevhsccedes 57,440 
Fla 81,149 
Palm kernels 2,591 
0} i 
Perilla and sesame seed 1,576 
er oil p 





EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1931. 





Lbs. 

EE in bndbenies bead ohon kn ba enWba 452,7' 
PM san tpeukhbbnéorie dtp ae agave 2,111,511 

DE inks sus b4dedb adh daneecasotsacd 190, 
Rhee ninuacw apes s<sse0henee od ecewe 144,349,223 
DEL conc nichewneetisebicns ke 2,481,129 
Pp % taining animal fats 448,963 
Scenics ce bbecctcm ensues tise 538,002 
PETE icc csunSaenc -20000s sceee 283,364 
Other animal oils, inedible............ 269,941 

i ih. cha céeetien ts” sdbeesouaen 129, 

DL: <cishiciphastesebashsiie 
eT Tere ere 233, 7 
ty GE SARE eS ee a 


Other animal greases and fats. 
Cottonseed oil, crude ........... 





Cottonseed oil, refined 
Cocoanut oil, crude 
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Cocoanut oil, refined ..........-.++.+5- 507,566 
SEE: 0% cad ouags sds sab ipwesadsacces 113,263 
OE SEE. Cccbcdegusdgeeestanicdsets 672,124 
Vegetable oil lard compounds.......... 748,489 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 1,917,100 
TAmmOOE GEL occ ccccccccccnccenccesccse 172,072 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible. 455, 8. 

Vegetable soap stock............--0005: 5,308,895 
GEE 65 05.040 CUnckndncdcewecssscticcs 64,212 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1931. 





382,77: 
Other expressed oils and fats.......... 2,106,808 
WED WIE ow wep 6 00 h00 00s ns nneecee 94,271 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


—Tons of 2,000 Ibs.— 

















Consumed 
Sept. 30 to On hand 
Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 
CGREORE . ocsncecccccsyen 2,447,495 1,400,325 
Peanuts, hulled .......... 4,207 593 
Peanuts, in the hull...... 1,377 229 
SL p0satres onesie hs obese 53,860 25,106 
Cocoanuts and skins ...... 3 
FS Sa 60,827 219 
REE TEND cca scecce see 5,465 231 
SD hon dese besolsnaneees 575 43 
ee ee 199,149 149,192 
Castor beans .... . 13,211 8,265 
Mustard seed .... re 209 1,301 
ORR rrr 38,808 64.786 
D.” <itve thw tests ah aee 6,488 1,175 
GE MD oscccaccvctoes 1,408 1,960 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Factory Factory 
production and 
for the warehouse 
quarter stocks, 
ended Dec. Dec. 
31, 1931. 31, 1931. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude ......... 765,620,440 126,760,735 
Cottonseed, refined ........ 659,225,395 489,866,209 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 3,319,678 5,046,040 
Peanut, refined .......... ,899,904 1,530,640 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude.. 68,701,773 188,352,321 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined 70,169,636 14,800,229 
PE 10,386,337 
Ce, SNE nn ccccscceess 12,873,095 
Soybean, crude 13,635,137 
Soybean, refined 4,714,300 
oer 4,216, 
Olive, inedible ............ 1,376,512 
Sulphur oil or olive foots.. ........ 8,981,1 
Palm-kernel, crude........ 4,950,012 8,440,863 
Palm-kernel, refined ...... 6,693,761 1,663,305 
DE “ac audtadinsdknes\ cpabawn 3,866,570 
OS rrr ry reer 130,478,580 154,490,275 
Chinese wood or tung...... ........ 33,413, 
Chinese vegetuble tallow... ........ 684,888 
DEE paupenetossaewecus as 882,258 of 





7,671,517 2,085,133 
,967,082 51,085,369 
- 1 16,551,984 4,899, 
Tallow, inedible .......... 115,653, 163,378,748 
a SS eee 1,169,747 1,184,529 
GREASES. 
OD i Se uN i cus se enhek 17,483,749 10,279,506 
DN kp swonadinsa bata 21,464,437 12,380,543 
PE cs cence sham sae eae 908, 21,362,881 
BE +c bak saneosebs dese 5,979,279 3,524,892 
CE whois tes sns cada’ 13,620,877 7,258,794 
Garbage or house ........ 16,919,244 21,700,688 
Sewn hued ou eneSe4van 1,379,134 5,742,797 
MEET ELE 730 5,011,506 
Sie NE cs cadceApeweenes-s 3,281,277 3,757,888 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 

lard substitutes ........ 306,559,169 24,756,610 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 168,830,450 27,269,361 
Stearin, vegetable ........ 2,804,356 1,847,961 
Stearin, animal, edible .... 12,729,806 4,581,869 

Stearin, animal, inedible.. 1,986,191 


: 








7 
Oleo oil 4,864,216 
oil 3,989,413 
Tallow 9il 2,856,488 
Fatty acids 8,910,610 
Fatty acids, distilled 3,316,518 
Red oil 9,666,342 
Stearic acid 4,408,152 
Glycerin, crude 80% basis. 33,305,551 15,368,286 
Glycerin, dynamite........ 12,353,413 11,749,900 
Glycerin, chemically pure.. 16,359, 11,177,720 
Cottonseed foots, % basis 71,683,532 75,690,234 
Cottonseed foots, distill 150,165 7,380, 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 19,588,432 4,673,118 
Other — oil foots, 
EN <a'cenuchrww aceon. 30,472 , 888, 
Acidulated soap stock..... 004,487 16,984,113 
Miscellaneous soap stock.. 269,319 702,351 


SEER 
Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 10, 1939. 

Opening of the cottonseed meal mar. 
ket was weak and lower. First sales of 
March were at $11.65, or 20c a ton 
under yesterday, May selling at $12.09, 

here was some further liquidation of 
February contracts at $11.00. i 
was decidedly weak as compared to the 
volume handled yesterday. Toward the 
close there was a recovery in the stock 
and grain markets, and prices firmed 
up and advanced. February went 
to $11.50, with June selling at $12.59. 
It was quite evident today that the 
decline of yesterday was overdone, and 
shorts were unable to cover their com. 
mitments at the extremely low prices at 
which meal sold on yesterday’s break. 

On the whole, however, there was 
very little change in conditions. Demand 
is still subnormal, and buyers are not 
in the market for nearby deliveries. 
Meal at $12.00 a ton is rapidly ap. 
proaching the old low prices from 
which there was a rapid recovery jn 
October. Deliveries of 300 tons were 
made today on February contracts, 
bringing the total for the month to 
1,700 tons. 

Cottonseed market was inclined to 
drag again today. Sales of March were 
effected at $11.00, and the balance of 
the months were inactive. Cottonseed 
cil declined again this morning, and 
with the recent decline in cottonseed 
meal buyers are not very enthusiastic 
about bidding up their price for 
cotton seed. 

HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Feb. 11, 1932. — (By 


Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 24s 64; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 22s, 








In the District Court of the United 
States for the Western District 
of Texas 


In the matter of 


INTERNATIONAL REFINING 
COMPANY, 
Bankrupt In Bankruptcy 


No. 1589 
TRUSTEE’S SALE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN: That 

I will offer for sale at public auction 
for cash to the highest bidder, free of 
ali liens, except taxes, and subject t 
confirmation by this Court the cotton- 
seed oil refinery, consisting of two 
75,000 pound capacity kettles with 
plenty settling and bleaching tanks, two 
filter presses, modern 30,000 pound 
capacity deodorizer with superhea' 
one 9 x 4 roll and sufficient tanks 
equipment to handle 10,000 pounds of 
lard per hour. Buildings consist of hol- 
low tile lard building, fireproof 
and iron boiler and deodorizing 
ing, and corrugated iron refinery 
ing, all well located on eight acres fac 
ing paved highway and on 
track, in San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Texas. Said sale will be had in the 
United States Court of Bankruptcy, 902 
Alamo National Building, San Antonio, 
Bexar County, Texas, at ten 0’ 
a.m., on the first Tuesday in Mar 
A. D. 1982. For further information 
apply to ' 

B. W. FERGUSON, Trustee, 

1021 Alamo, National Building, 

San Antonio, Texas. 





| February 13, 1933, 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Weak—New Lows 
Established—Cash Demand Quiet— 
Crude Easier— Lard Makes New 
Lows—Sentiment Mostly Bearish. 
The cottonseed oil future market on 

the New York Produce Exchange ex- 
perienced a fair volume of trade the 
past week, but the trade was down- 
wards. While there was evidence of 
the same class of support the early part 
of the week that has been noted the 
past few weeks, the latter appeared to 
have been withdrawn later as a result 
of unfavorable developments. As a re- 
sult, the market displayed more weak- 
ness and went into new low ground for 
the season. 

Lack of notable betterment in cash 
demand, with a slightly lower range in 
crude oil, persistent weakness in lard, 
the western market making new lows, 
and expectations of increased pressure 
of seed with a spell of favorable 
weather in the South served to unsettle 
some of the longs, and scattered liqui- 
dation in small lots helped bring about 
the decline. The professional element 
pressed the downturn, being influenced 
by unsteady conditions in other com- 
modity markets and in securities, but 
commission house absorption and profit 
taking on small breaks made for an 
orderly setback in oil. 

Commission house trade was mixed 
most of the time. Brokers with wire 
house connections were on both sides, 
while those with Wall Street connec- 
tions were moderate sellers. Cotton 
house trade was divided, while a lead- 
ing house with southern and refiners’ 
connections was a buyer of the late 
months on rallies. While there was a 
feeling that some of the selling might 
have represented hedging pressure, the 
volume of the latter was not large. 
There appeared to be a little spread- 
ing between lard and oil, the latter be- 
ing sold. ; 

Cash Trade Fair. 


The two features that operated 


against values were the persistent re- 
ports of quietness in cash circles and 
the lard situation. The relative cheap- 
ness of lard served to keep down trade 
in shortening and made for more or 
less pessimism as to oil distribution and 
the trend of oil values for the im- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 






mediate future. While cash lard trade 
was reported fairly good, the run of 
hogs, was large enough to point to in- 
dications of further increases in the 
lard stocks. On the other hand, the 
fact that large visible stocks of oil are 
being carried unhedged to a great ex- 
tent made for some uneasiness as to 
the possibilities of holders becoming in- 
clined to hedge part of their holdings 
in the future. 

From a supply and demand stand- 
point, as well as from the immediate 
outlook for distribution of oil and com- 
pound, it was argued that futures were 
out of line. It was also held in most 
quarters that there was little likelihood 
of anything developing in the immedi- 
ate future to aid oil, other than a 
larger decrease in the cotton acreage 
than now appears in prospect or a 
marked upturn in lard values. Should 
this occur it would place shortening in 
a better competitive position. There is 
little or no prospects of the soap kettle, 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 11, 1932.— 
With the cotton oil visible supply on 
February 1, 1932, 680,000 barrels 
greater than a year ago and consump- 
tion steadily decreasing, maintained 
price advances are unlikely, especially 
if seed receipts pick up as expected. 
Futures are dull, and bleachable is 
barely steady at 3.80c lb. loose, New 
Orleans. Crude is a shade easier at 
2%@38c lb. for Texas; 3@3%c lb. for 
Valley. Sales are limited. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 11, 1932.— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, $12.00; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $1.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 10, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 2% @38c lb.; forty-three 
per cent meal, $35.00; hulls, $5.00; mill 
run linters, 144@3c. 








as tallow at New York has been on the 
downgrade of late, extra f.o.b. selling 
at 2%c this week. 

A little crude oil has been coming 
out, and buyers appear to be backing 
away from supplies. In the Southeast, 
there were sales at 3%c, buyers later 
lowering ideas to 3%c. In the Valley, 
sales were made at 3%c and at 3%c, 
with bids lowered to 3c. In Texas, there 
were bids in the market for a time at 
3c, but later the market was called 
nominal. 

The government statistical report for 
August 1, 1931, to January 31, 1932, 
shows a production of refined oil of 
890,759,267 Ibs. Stocks of refined oil on 
hand on the latter date were 555,210,- 
975 lbs. 

COCOANUT OIL—A fair demand 
and a firm tone featured the market 
during the week, but buying interest 
quieted when tallow displayed further 
weakness. At New York, January- 
March tanks were quoted at 3%c; 
futures, 3%c. At the Pacific Coast, 
tanks for March were quoted at 3%@ 
3%c; later shipments, 3%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand ruled rather 
quiet throughout the week, and the 
market was barely steady, with prices, 
f.o.b. mills, quoted at 3%4@3%c New 
York. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—With demand 
slow and offerings held steadily, nomi- 
nal conditions prevailed. Sellers’ tanks 
at New York were quoted at 3c, while- 
prices f.o.b. mills were quoted at 2%c. 

PALM OIL—A limited volume of ac- 
tivity and a barely steady tone ruled 
this market, with offerings a little 
larger at times. Weakness in tallow 


_ had some influence. At New York, spot 


Nigre was quoted at 3%c; shipment 
Nigre, 3.10c; spot Lagos, 3%c; ship- 
ment Lagos, 3%c; 12% per cent acid 
spot, 4c; shipment drums, 3.80c; 20 per 
cent softs spot, 3%c; shipment, 3.55c; 
Benim and Port Harcourt spot, 3%c; 
shipment, 3.10c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Considerable 
quietness prevailed, but the market was 
very steadily held. Shipment oil at 
New York was quoted at 3.80c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS, — Consumers, 
after showing some activity, were dis- 






















Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 





HAMMONDS 


MARGARINE 
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playing less interest in this quarter, but 
there was no pressure of supplies on 
the market. Spot and shipment sup- 
plies were quoted at 4% @5c New York. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Offerings were light, 
but demand also slow. Prices were 
quoted at 4c, buyers tanks, f.o.b. south- 
ern mills. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store stocks at 
New York are light, and spot oil steady, 
notwithstanding weakness in futures. 
Crude oil was barely steady. South- 
east, 3% @3%c; Valley, 3%c sales; 
Texas, 3c nominal. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, February 5, 1932. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


"435 
9 450 449 442 
2 460 460 452 


455 a 
4 471 470 463 a 

Sales, including switches, 15 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude unquoted. 


Saturday, February 6, 1932. 

375 a Bid 

375 a Bid 

a 435 

2a 447 

a 470 

15 470 468 470a.... 

Sales, including switches, 19 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude unquoted. 


Monday, February 8, 1932. 

S76 @ ... 

ie ao 

4381 a 4388 

4a 447 

59 a 461 

460 a 470 

10 470 470 470a.... 

Sales, including switches, 11 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Tuesday, February 9, 1932. 


462 462 460 a 462 


Sales, including switches, 14 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 3%c bid. 


Wednesday, February 10, 1932. 


Ne eee 

405 a 415 

420 a 426 

i ee 

446 a.... 

448 a 455 

458 455 455 a 459 

Sales, including switches, 23 con- 

tracts. Southeast crude, 3%@3%c. 
Thursday, February 11, 1932. 

375 a. 
432 a 

445 442 442 a 447 

457 455 456 a 459 

458 a 468 

469 465 468 a.... 


438 








Later markets on this page. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were steadier the latter 
part of the week due to stronger outside 
markets, covering lighter hedge pres- 
sure, encouraging Washington develop- 
ments and a fair cash lard demand. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was firmer on stronger out- 
side markets, covering by locals and 
stronger major commodity and a firmer 
stock market. These factors offset the 
bearish government report. Cash de- 
mand is moderate. Southeast crude, 
3%c bid; Valley, 3c bid. January con- 
sumption was 226,000 barrels. In Janu- 
ary, 1930, it was 291,000 barrels con- 
sumption for the six months ended 
February 1, 1932, was 353,000 barrels 
smaller than last season. Visible supply 
totaled 2,548,000; a year ago it was 
1,881,000. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil! at New York Thursday noon were: 
Feb., $3.96 bid; Mar., $4.26@4.35; 
May, $4.42@4.44; July, $4.57 sale; 
Aug., $4.60@4.70; Sept., $4.65@4.68. 
Quotations on prime summer yellow: 
Feb., $3.75 bid; Mar., $4.15@4.35; 
May, $4.25@4.44; July, $4.40@4.57; 
Aug., $4.40@4.70; Sept., $4.50@4.68. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 25¢c asked. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 43¢c asked. 


Thursday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Feb. 11, 1932.—Lard, 
prime western, $5.20@5.30; middle 
western, $5.05@5.15; city, 4%c; refined 
continent, 544c; South American, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 642c; compound, 64 @6%c. 

Ye 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Feb. 12, 1932.—Provision 
market quiet. Demand for A. C. hams 
fair with square shoulders and picnics 
dull. Fairly liberal consignments of 
pure lard with a broader trade on cif. 
terms. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 69s; hams, long 
cut, 72s; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, 64s; bellies, 
clear, 52s; Canadian, 58s; Cumber- 
lands, 46s; Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 


44s. 
a Xo 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


Market at Hamburg was weak with 
buyers holding off, according to cabled 
reports to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for the week ended February 
6, 1932. Demand for fat backs was 
poor. Prices per 100 kilos for refined 
lard, $13.87; prime steam, $13.18; pork 
livers, frozen, $9.00; extra oleo oil, 
$16.00. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 1,463 metric tons, of which 70 
came from Denmark. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 86,000, at 
a top Berlin price of $8.65, compared 
with 78,600 at $11.90 per cwt. for the 
same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market-records lower 
prices for oleo products, refined. and 
prime steam lard. Business slow in 
extra and prime premier jus. Prices 


per 100 kilos extra neutral lard $16.00, 
extra oleo oil $16.10, prime oleo gjj 
$13.80, extra oleo stock $15.00, refined 
lard $13.80. 

The market at Liverpool shows little 
alteration; stocks light, prices steady, 

The total of pigs bought in Irelang 
for bacon curing was 21,800 for 
week, as compared with 20,600 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended Feb. 3 was 
134,400, compared with 127,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

Roel ere 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended February 6, 1939: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
eek ended—— Jan. 
. 6, Feb. 7, Jan. 30 
1932. 1931. 1982 
Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. M Ibe. 
°° 
16 1,19 
Other countries . 
BAOON INCLUDING CUMBERLA 


g wa 


SakeGes sevct seuieh eB. 


y 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Europe 
Cuba 


Other countries .... 

PICKLED PORK. 
To United Kingdom. 
Other Europe 


Canada 
Other countries .... 


86 eyias wbesis 


oOo MA 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom .... 
Other Eur 


iba 
Other 


ro) 
5 


countries .. 


TOTAL BXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended, February 6, 1932. 
Hams and Pickled 


ease 


an 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M ibs. M lbs. 
927 


“447 
"145 
3 
632 


pork, 
M Ibs. 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom (total) 
Liverpool 
London 
Manchester 


Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
Hamburg 


1Exports to Europe only. 
; —— 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended February 6, 1932, amounted to 
8,851 metric tons, compared with 8,856 
metric tons last week, and 8,138 metric 

tons for the same period last year. 


——~ fo 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 1, 1932, to Feb. 10, 1932, totaled 
7,422,412 lIbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
40,000 lbs.; stearine, 16,000 Ibs. 
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at a FASTCT ence 


BEE S8a3 BES 


The J. B. Hendry Co. operates 7 Ford trucks, and writes: “We are 
glad to recommend Ford trucks for this kind of work.” 


MANY a business moves at a faster pace today ¢ Extra strength built into every vital part 


< 
2, 
The, 
13 
id 
3 
a 
rT) 
985 
CY 
761 
19 
ae 
1% 
on 
si 
% 
ra 
185 
2,301 
ne 
1,822 
re 
6,988 


because of the Ford truck. And this accel- protects your investment, enabling the Ford 


erated pace means extra profits, greater turn- truck to run for many thousands of miles, 


we Fe 


over, better service to the customer. ¢ Fast- and setting depreciation at a remarkably low 


end 7 


moving business chooses the Ford truck be-. figure. A list of Ford truck users would show 


bs expo ft 
Bub2eER 


cause of its thoroughly proved economy—in the names of the largest companies in the 
low first cost, in operation, in reliability and country, firms whose equipment is bought on 
long life—in speed—in its carefully deter- definite proof of performance. « Any street 
mined load capacity—in Ford service uni- and any road will reveal the Ford serving 
versally available at typical low prices. Many _ the most diverse uses, carrying merchandise 


Ford dealers operate 24-hour-a-day service. and materials economically, reliably, swiftly. 


| er 


There are many different types of Ford commercial units, meeting 
the needs of diversified industries. Ask your Ford dealer to show 


you how the Ford truck can contribute to the profits of your business. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 1g, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, 25@50c, 
mostly 50c higher. Upturn was largely 
a creeping affair induced by very mod- 
erate loadings and general improvement 
in dressed beef market. The stock 
shared the upturn, light heifer and 
mixed yearlings along with butcher 
heifers closing mostly 50c higher. Fat 
cows were much more active, and in 
instances 25c higher; bulls, steady; 
vealers, $1.00 lower. Weighty steers 
sold best during week, shippers pre- 
ferring kinds scaling over 1,050 Ibs. 
Well finished yearlings, however, sold 
dependably, and closing trade saw con- 
siderable activity on common light 
steers at $4.50@5.00. It was largely a 
$5.00@7.50 market, with week’s top at 
$9.25 on yearlings and $9.00 on heavy 
steers. Most beef cows sold at $3.00@ 
3.75; cutters. $1.75@2.25; weighty sau- 
sage bulls, $3.00@3.25. 

HOGS—Compared with one week 
ago: Market about steady. Excessive 
run Monday broke prices to low point 
of season, prices subsequently recovered 
on light receipts. Draggy fresh pork 
trade was main bearish factor in mar- 
ket. Week’s top, $4.25, paid today; late 
bulk 170 to 210 Ibs., $4.10@4.20; 220 to 
250 Ibs., $3.80@4.15; 260 to 300 lbs., 
$3.65@3.85; 320 to 350 lIbs., $3.60@ 
3.70; 140 to 160 lbs., $3.90@4.15; me- 
dium to good pigs, $3.00@3.50; packing 
sows, $3.25@3.40. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago, 
the recent high point: Killing classes, 
unevenly 50c@$1.00 lower. Shipping 
demand was narrow, lower dressed 
prices being due partly to warm weather 
and Lent. Local receipts also expanded 
slightly. Nothing passed $7.00. week’s 
top being on temporary rally Tuesday. 
Closing bulks: Good and choice fat 
lambs, $5.75@6.10; few, $6.25; carefully 
finished 95-lb. weights, $6.00; light- 
weight medium lambs. $5.00@5 50 to 
killers and country; slaughter throw- 
outs, $4.00@4.50; fat ewes, $3.00@3.50. 


fe 
KANSAS CITY 


Re Uv. 8. Bureau of 1 
(Reported by a of Agricultural 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 11, 1932. 
CATTLE—Demand for fed steers and 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


long yearlings was fairly broad, and 
values are 25c to mostly 50c higher than 
a week ago. Quality was somewhat 
inferior to that of last week, and the 
bulk of the arrivals cleared from $4.50 
@6.75. No choice grades were received, 
and the week’s top rested at $8.35 on 
best light steers and long yearlings, 
while desirable heavies stopped at $8.00. 
Light mixed yearlings and fed heifers 
are mostly 25c over a week ago, while 
other she stock closed at steady to 
strong levels. Bulls held about steady, 
but vealers are weak to 50c lower, with 
the practical top at $7.00. 

HOGS—A slow and uneven trade has 
featured the hog market, but very little 
change has been registered in values. 
Final prices are mostly steady with a 
week ago, with the late top at $3.90 on 
choice 180- to 210-lb. weights. Most of 
the more desirable 170- to 250-lb. 
weights sold from $3.75@3.90 on the 
close, while 260- to 325-lb. butchers 
ranged from $3.50@3.75. Demand for 
light lights was limited and 140- to 
160-lb. Averages cleared from $3.50@ 
3.75. Packing sows held about steady 
at $3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices declined 
sharply on late days under a limited 
demand, and closing values are around 
$1.00 under last Thursday. Shippers 
paid up to $6.50 on Tuesday for best 
fed wooled lambs, but at the finish -a 
similar kind had to go at $6.00. The 
late bulk sold from $5.50@5.75, while a 
few Texas clippers brought $4.50@4.75. 
Aged sheep held about steady, with fat 
ewes selling from $2.50@3.00. 


shinies 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Feb. 11, 1932. 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
opened the week with the price trend 
weak to lower, but with continued light 
receipts the early losses were fully re- 
gained. Current prices are steady to 
25c higher for the week. Other killing 
classes sold very slowly all through the 
week, but show very little change from 
the close of the previous week. Good 
light steers, averaging 1,036 Ibs., 
earned $8.40; medium weights, 1,295 
Ibs., $8.25. Small lots of heifers sold 
at $5.75@6.00; odd heads choice cows, 
$4.00@4.50. Practical top vealers $7.00; 

edd head choice selects, $7.50@8.00. 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


February 13, 1932” 


HOGS—Receipt volume at Omaha 
has been of seasonal proportions, with 
prices showing a development of 
strength. Broad inquiry from local 
packers, coupled with good su 
from shipping interests, were stabiliz. 
ing factors. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show prices 5@20c 
sows, 5@10c up. Thursday’s top held 
at $3.80 on choice 185 lbs.; bulk good 
and choice 160- to 350-lb. averages, 
$3.50@3.75; 140 to 160 lbs., $3.40@3.7; 
packing sows, $3.15@3.35; pigs, $2.50@ 
2.75; stags, $2.50@3.00. 

SHEEP—The week’s lower trend iq 
dressed lamb prices adversely affected 
the market for slaughter lambs, and the 
decline from Thursday to Thursday was 
quoted 50@85c, while matured = 
held about steady. On Thursday, g 
and choice fed wooled lambs sold $5.50 
@5.75; top, $6.00; good grade fed year. 
lings, $4.25; good and choice ewes, $2.00 


@3.00 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 11, 1932, 

CATTLE—Light supplies and more 
aggressive shipper buying brought 
strong to 25c higher killing steer and 
yearling prices this week. A few choice 
1,126-Ib. steers topped at $9.50. Sey- 
eral loads of good long yearlings and 
medium weight steers moved at $6.50@ 
7.75, and short feds cashed mainly at 
$4.50@6.25. Fat she stock strengthened 
as good to choice heavy heifers ranged 
up to $5.50, and beef cows sold f 
at $2.75@3.25. Bulls declined 25c, wi 
medium kinds $2.75 down. Vealers held 
steady, as all interests paid up to $6.50 
at the close. 

HOGS—Slowness characterized the 
week’s hog trade, but sellers resisted 
the bearish undertone, and values fin- 
ished fully steady with a week ago. 
Most 150 to 250 Ibs. moved at $3 
8.65; top, $3.70; bulk of 260- to 
weights, $3.40@3.55. Light lights 
turned mostly at $3.25@3.60. Sows 
changed hands at $3.00@3.25, and odd 
lots pigs brought $2.00@3.00. 

SHEEP—Lack of dressed trade sup 
port aided late sharp declines, and fat 
lamb prices dropped 75@90c under a 
week ago. The late bulk of good to 
choice offerings went to packers at $5.50 
@5.75, and shippers paid $5.90 for 93- 
lb. weights. Aged sheep remained 
searce and largely steady, with choice 
handyweight fat ewes quoted to $3.00; 
most sales were made during the 


at $2.25@2.75. 








——a 
Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 








delivery, upon request 











Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 








J. W. MURPHY Co. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 


Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 

















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


= 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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ST. LOUIS 


rted by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
poe . Economics.) - 


East St. Louis, Ill., Feb. 11, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mostly 25c higher; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, steady to 25c 
higher; beef cows, 25c or more lower; 
cutters and low cutters, steady to 25c 
lower; bulls, 25c lower; vealers, $1.00 
lower. Top yearling steers, 898 lbs., 
scored $8.25; best matured steers, $7.10. 
Bulk of good steers sold at $5.75@7.00; 
bulk all steers, $4.85@5.75. Top mixed 
yearlings brought $6.50; best heifers, 
$6.00; bulk good mixed yearlings and 
heifers, $5.25@6.00; medium files 
mixed and heifers, $4.50@5.00. Most 
beef. cows sold at $2.50@3.25; top, 
$4.00; low cutters, principally $1.50@ 
1.75. Best vealers closed at $8.25; me- 
dium bulls, $2.75. 

HOGS—Swine values fluctuated con- 
siderably, but wound up steady to 10c 
lower for the Thursday to Thursday 
period. Top reached $4.20 on Thurs- 
day, with bulk 140 to 240 lbs., $3.90@ 
4.15; 250 to 325 lbs., $3.65@3.85; sows, 
$3.15@3.35. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs reacted from the 
topheavy levels of late last week and 
recorded a net loss of 25@75c for the 
week. City butchers paid a top of $6.75 
for choice lambs on Thursday; bulk to 
packers $5.75@6.00; throwouts, $3.50@ 
4.00; fat ewes, $2.50@3.00. 


fe 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 10, 1932. 


CATTLE—Trade in slaughter classes 
of cattle continues to drag along at 
about the season’s lowest levels, very 
little change having been noted this 
week to date. Most of the steers and 
yearlings consisted of common and 
medium grades selling at $4.00@5.25, 
with a few better offerings at $5.50@ 
6.50. Beef cows bulked at $2.50@3.00; 
butcher heifers, $3.00@4.00; fed year- 
ling heifers, up to $5.50 or better; cut- 
ters and low cutter cows, $1.50@2.25; 
medium grade bulls, $2.50@3.00. Veal- 
ers have dropped sharply this week, 
today’s bulk medium to choice being 
$4.50@6.50. 

HOGS—Most of the 160- to 210-Ib. 
hogs sold on the Wednesday market at 
$3.70@3.75; other medium and heavy 
butchers, from $3.25@3.70; under- 
weights, $3.25@38.75; pigs and packing 
sows, $3.00@3.10 or better. 

SHEEP—Desirable grades of slaugh- 
ter lambs have sold this week at $6.00@ 
6.25, with a few upward to $6.50. Most 
of the early sales today were at $6.00. 
Medium grades cashed at $4.50@5.00; 
common throwouts, $3.50@4.00; slaugh- 
ter ewes, $1.50@3.50. 


ae 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 11, 1982. 

CATTLE—Supplies continued small, 
and prices recovered at mid-week, fol- 
lowing an early decline, closing 25@50c 
higher for the period on some of the 
lighter cattle, especially inbetween 
grade light yearlings. Better grades of 
slaughter steers and long yearlings fin- 
ished steady to strong. Heifers and 
Cows are steady to 25¢ higher; bulls 
and vealers, unchanged. Best mixed 
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yearlings brought $8.00; good 1,100-lb. 
steers, $7.15; bulk steers and yearlings, 
$4.50@6.25; a scattering of heifers, 
$3.50@5.00; most beef cows, $2.65@ 
3.25; cutter grades, $1.50@2.50; bulls, 
$2.00@2.65; top vealers, $7.50; calves, 
$3.00@4.50. 

HOGS—The market continued dull 
under increased supplies, with little net 
change in the majority of sales, 
although extreme heavy hogs and pack- 
ing sows show a 10@25c advance. Top 
today was $3.85; bulk 160 to 240 lbs., 
$3.65@3.80; 250 to 300 lbs., $3.45@ 
3.60; 350 to 400 Ibs., $3.35@3.40; sows, 
$3.00@3.25. 

SHEEP—A reduction of $1.00 has 
been made in lamb prices, most of this 
loss occurring today. Top lambs, which 
brought $6.85 a week ago, sold at $5.85 
in today’s market; a few native lambs, 
$5.50 down. Choice slaughter ewes 
brought $3.50 during the period. 

aa fe 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 6, 1932: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Feb. 6...... 156,000 635,000 352,000 
Previous week .......... 160,000 829,000 395,000 
BE is vb ctateowinecidaews 180,000 729,000 308,000 
BEE. Gulcde ¥cceuesedsckuee 169,000 723,000 356,000 
WE S00 ccc nad be tenwend 193,000 691,000 280,000 
SES cwenwen cs uceeung ius 234,000 979,000 280,000 
Hogs at 11 markets: 
Week ended Feb. 6.............02.00.24--570,000 
PEE WHEE 5.0. 0 canebvucedetaddieeecwns 754,000 
SE anhhanseueulne ads Caneek. Cinendceaeoeure 660,000 
BE an 6.5 2k FE aaa e e's Cae AOdRE Gwe te ee eS 661,000 
ERG Re Soe a pee ems - 609, 
BO, c epawehbie a nents wa kheneieeueaesa eee 869,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 6...... 120,000 497,000 263,000 
Previous week .......... 127,000 694,000 298,000 
Dr pale eh aks cheek paaie 141,000 599,000 244.000 
MEY cneks Gea bag an aw ow ure 131,000 599,000 286,000 
EE ath awes.csd cuiedneden 144,000 534,000 209,000 
ME Sls heb aesaseierdas 172,000 756,000 209,000 
a 


JANUARY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for January, 1932, were: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
|e a ERE 11,932 24,605 77,739 124,808 
eo 4,515 21,265 36,066 106,285 
Local slaughter .... 7,384 3,364 41,924 18,442 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Feb. 11, 1932. 


Following the largest week-end run 
of the season at 21 concentration points 
and 7 packing plants in Iowa and Min- 
nesota, receipts were unusually light, 
and prices recovered slowly. Compared 
with a week ago, prices are steady to 
10c higher. Unusually high tempera- 
tures were partly responsible for indif- 
ferent demand on the part of packers. 
Marketing was light because of bad 
roads. Late bulk 170 to 220 lbs., $3.40 
@3.65; long haul loads, above $3.65; 
230- to 260-lb. weights, $3.25@3.50; 
270- to 350-lb. averages, mostly $3.00@ 
3.40; packing sows, $2.70@3.00. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants, week ended Feb. 11: 


This Last 

week. week. 
A rer errr rer rrr 28,500 46,600 
Saturday, Feb. 6..............+- 38,600 24,200 
Memiay, Feb. S..crecessessecics 89, 32,200 
Tuesday, Feb. 9...........+-00- 17,500 000 
Wednesday, Feb. 10............. 13,400 53,300 
Thursday, Feb. 11.............. 21,600 36,800 


Uniess otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 


fills. 
. —>o— 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 9 points during 
week ended Friday, Feb. 5, 1932: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 5. week. 1931. 





CONG eink ck ivnvees ents 162,984 196,188 166,701 
Kansas City, Kan....... 82,832 77,572 48,235 
GY ivan tc ve ceva vere cas 68,770 86,375 62,674 
*East St. Louis......... 68,993 67,891 53,254 
aR ere 56,293 66,199 51,590 
Ble oe ose ost pone mds 45,426 68,336 62,840 
ee re 23,816 23,759 21,641 
Indianapolis ............ 21,436 32,127 28,057 
New York and J. C..... 37,716 34,515 31,164 

Total ........se.e---. 568,266 652,926 526,156 


*Includes St. Louis, Mo. 


a 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 











Old Fashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 





Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Montgomery, Ala. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Lafayette, Ind. Nashville, Tenn. 
Dayten, Ohio Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. 
Detroit, Mich, Sioux City, lowa 


Service Department, 1315 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
C. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 
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48 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 








Purchases livestock by k at principal 

— > 4 = week gael Saturday, February 6, 

1932, ed to THE 
NATIONAL PRC WISIONER 2 as "Follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

RE «see 3,204 5,284 12,607 

OES Sa 3,001 2,551 22,670 

Weeen. & Od. ...cccnsess . 4,320 5,570 

Oe Ee Se 1,832 5,783 

Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 819 Pe Seen 

ond Oo..... 1,711 1,663 a 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. . 564 5 ie sink 

paeveedeaes pawkn 1,844 38,860 10,857 

Shippers posueds aeene «e+. 12,668 37,982 19,341 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,711 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 1,302 hogs; Ianham & Co., aoe Saas: 
ygrade Food oducts Corp., 5,804" hogs; Agar 

Pkg. Co., 7,541 h 

Total: a. 608 nord 7,394 calves; 114,762 hogs; 
76,828 8) 

Not ais 14 —,. - calves, 52,963 hogs 
and 5,723 sheep bought 


KANSAS CITY. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and >. 2,832 6,592 

Cudahy Pkg. 2,766 7,867 

Fowler Pkg. oese coe 
Morris & i 2,460 
Swift & Co.. 12,509 
Wilson & Co 3,424 
BEB scone 1,085 

MEE? Senn enhebuseayaue 25,076 36,253 

Ives. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour al GR. cccoccece 3,804 17,747 11,652 

> 3,885 15,089 15,515 

870 8,617 Sie 

897 202 4,704 

— 10,975 21,753 
321 





70 cattle: Mayerowic 
Co., 89 cattle; 
25 th & Sons, 58 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
. Lincoln Pkg. Oo., 122 cattle; Nagle 
. Co., 18 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 207 cattle; 

_ oh. Pkg. Co., 20 cattle. 








py 13,683 cattle; 160,961 hogs; 58,624 sheep. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,125 1 101 1,062 1,940 
 § Speers 1,192 1,389 1,134 2,694 
Morris & Co........ aus "252 157 aaa 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,293 37 =. 2,591 411 
American Pkg. Co.. 114 68 2,212 260 
ot I re kes 1791 Ae 
Krey Pkg. ss 167 51 2,689 86 
Sicloff Pkg. Dsassse aun ie ceks 
a nae Pkg. Co...... can SIS 168 ee 
OO” cone ascuses 3,928 2,804 24,177 469 
TE tccabesenasss 2,597 467 18,467 797 
MOOR Scccacensuse 11,416 6,169 26,428 6,657 
Not including 1,788 —, 2, Rod calves, 
hogs and 961 sheep bought d en 
ST. ae ? 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co 1,864 541 11,382 19,027 
Armour and " 2,007 584 9,848 8,971 
DD Gacecésce - 1,749 9 9,343 1,210 
SNE wicckebocwee 5,620 1,134 30,573 24,208 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Oo.... 1,581 228 21,741 3,172 


Armour and Co..... 1,679 211 21,780 4,566 
rif Co. 186 14,060 5,466 


"i 20,023 | “471 
ee 











641 77,633 13,675 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co..... 1,539 248 2,393 731 
Wilson & Co........ 1,397 246 2,376 757 
Ne 96 39 598 peas 
MONE cbaceese cena . 3,032 032 533 5,367 =1,488 


Not including 34 cattle, 1,038 Ss, and 135 
sheep bought direct. _ 


WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Cudahy Pkg. ©o.... 734 386 1,911 2,351 

Dold Pug. Co....... 456 17 ,287 26 
Wichita D. B. Co... 22 sae ieee 
——-  ~Ry 4 ans 41 
eefe- tourgeon. 7 cos eee 
Fred W. Dold....... 95 cee 589 














Total .. 1,387 403 3,828 2,377 
Not including 5,975 hogs bought direct. 


DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
576 90 4,506 8,238 


- . 62 4,994 9, 
«++ 1,30 168 3,604 3,524 
Total ............ 2,508 340 13,104 21,606 


Swift & OCo.... 
Armour and Co. 
Others 
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Sheep. 
8,031 
11,027 





19,058 


Sheep. 
1,329 


Sheep. 
1,153 
wl 


52 
67 
"$5 





ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 1,767 3,971 10,990 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 420 979 ane 
Swift & Co......... 2,812 5,914 16,346 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,329 68 paes 
OURS ccccccccccces 80 245, 
REE wn vicabicstans 6,408 10,932 27,581 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 894 « = 7,585 
Swift & Co., Balt.. ... 188 
U. D. B. Co., N. Yr. 16 eae tena 
The Layton Co..... .... wens 798 
Armour & Co., Mil.. 320 3,368 Sase 
. Gumz & Co..... 24 24 92 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 37 aa cies 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. iene 3875 
SE <savtbacees 24 
TED evcccsncccecs 469 252 128 
TORRE. © ciwcesscevce 1,864 10,409 9,190 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Kingan & Co....... 960 569 5,700 
Armour and Co..... 456 99 1,348 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 192 20 983 
Hitgemeier Bros. ... 5 eee 
127 26 98 
3 aoe 109 
146 awake 364 
ie. Sema 59 yas 
Indiana Prov. Co.... 56 19 223 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 36 ont 300 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 39 13 aes 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... Se ae, 
TD peosnevenses 852 1,199 5,241 
TURES occ cvccsneces 457 108 2,055 
OE 3,349 2,112 18,049 
CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... 3 4 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... nai 734 
B. Kahn's Sons Co. 1, al 170 = 6,873 
Kroger G. & 5 _ 131 479 

Lohre 4. > as | osete 
H.H. Leena = Sarre ao ea 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 3 are 746 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 137 1538 Sess 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. cece REDO 
— F. Stegner.... - A +4 “sae 
Others -.tusccsccls. 750 «BT TBS 
RED. akchacnsvoece 2,480 1,748 15,441 


3,071 


Not including 1,031 cattle, 12,213 hogs, and 1,629 


sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ oes by mar- 


kets for week ended Feb. 
parisons: 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
b. 6. 
DG 541s dense enemas 35,608 
ees GR cccsscvocss 14,868 
DEE. ccceseccsoussnens - 13,683 
C—O — a ee 11,416 
St ~~ asedecdseceues 5,620 
EP cctphnceedaue 6,627 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,082 
eS 1,387 
IME cw ccccveweccssoses 503 
St. Paul ..... eccccccsoce 6,408 
rere 1,864 
Indianapolis ..........-.. 3,349 
ae 2,480 
SEN: sodceusseuddbeten 108,845 
HOGS. 
CNS *.. -cvwusthecessece 114,762 
Kansas City 25,076 
SNEED. s scinwne 05000008906 
Bs MED vececcuconceses 
Bt. Tewegh ..cccccccccces 
SE CEs cccccccceskas 
Oklahoma City 
MEE wccvescceccocsece 
Denver ..... 
DR EE vi cubsvaptecesona 
DERRWGMIRD ccc ccvecceccce 
Indianapolis 
erry) 
SEN, Ws Neeh40ds ecnenn 
Chicago ...... 
Kansas City 
Omaha ..... 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma. City 
Vichita ..... 
BIE 1. ccceccveccesooses 
RE, POUR ccccccnccccs +... 19,058 
Milwaukee ...cccccccccce 
Indianapolis 
Cimcinmatl on. ccccccs 
TOMER «kaos cvcdesvasests 


Prev. 
week. 





*Represents principal packers only. 


1932, with com- 


Cor. 

week, 

1931. 
19,187* 
16,117 
15,574 
14,850 
6,593 


3823 


to ogy tg 
38 


= 
& 


FS 
N 





106,119 





February 13, 19 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Unig, 
tock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 




















RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 1..... 15,054 1,908 37,114 16,967 
Tues., Feb. 2..... 7,593 2,620 26,329 13.998 
& Se SRE 8,227 1,777 29,997 12.4% 
Thurs., Feb. 4 3,450 2,164 32,773 16.4% 
Vet., Bob. B...6i0 322 326 : 15,794 
Sat., Feb. 6...... 200 100 «12,000 3.69 
This week.....35,846 8,895 116,458 77,9) 
Previous week... .38,236 8,506 238,110 100,514 
Year ago......... 40,971 8,724 201,634 64.977 
Two years ago...35,748 10,710 208,022 701 

SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 1..... 3,605 222 9,883 5.357 
Tues., Feb, 2..... 2,745 319 7,172 5 ae 
Wi Feb. 3 853 198 ,263 2.388 
Thurs., Feb. 4 1, 104 5,700 3.989 
Fri., Feb. 5..... 96 8,737 2198 
Sat., Feb. 6...... 100 sees 2, 1,000 
This week ...... 12,734 939 37,755 2027 
Previous week. ..12,007 1,226 40,560 20.705 
Year ago ......0. 12,673 678 50,966 26.833 
Two years ago.. .13,625 268 71,0384 27,99 


Total veniehe: for month and year to February 
6, with compariso 
— February.— -Year. 
1932. 1931. 1932. 1981. 





Cattle . 35,846 40,757 210,641 200,080 
Calves .. 5 8, 648 41,387 
Hogs . 166,458 186,521 1,056,196 1,240,798 
Sheep . . 77,831 60, 22,691 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Weck ended Feb. 6..$ rd $ . 90 $2.75 $635 
Previous week ...... 6.65 3.85 2.35 6.0 
SO nase soskeeksde Re 7.30 3.50 7.95 
Lae SAEs oaks a8 12.20 10.40 5.75 1.5 
BORD cccccccccce coos aman 9.55 8.00 16.55 
MGB .cccee Pe 8.25 7.25 14.90 
SME © “cauSen ce aceeass 10.50 12.05 7.50 28 





Av. 1927-1931 . ..$11.40 $ 9.50 $ 6.40 $12.85 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 6..... 23,100 128,700 57,60 
26,229 0,800 





*Saturday, Feb. 6, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


PRICES. 








No. Avg. ——Prices— 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Feb. 6..166,500 282 $435 $ 3.9 
Previous week ......2 238,110 233 4.20 3, 

1931 eveecgits cocee ° 201,634 236 8.10 7.30 

aenek Ghee anewed 209,078 230 11.00 104 

. Eee Piecewenct 192,252 229 10.00 9.55 

S ennceGheecenevee 264, 230 8.65 
BEES cccovedpeerccnves 154,363 232 12.75 126 
Ay. 1927-19381 .....204,400 231 $10.10 $ 9.50 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection, for week ended Feb. 6, 1982, with com 


parisons: 

Wl Gnbed Web. O..0.0 5600 ccc cece vdsemnnen 162,984 

PROTEOME WEEK oococcccc cccsccccccestee enue 196,188 

Year ago ...... ah eaeck uesasohen reas aie 166,70 
Sis owas vacet innk sayeunsheet tae eee 005,918 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 


Feb. 11, 1932, were as follows: 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Feb. 11. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............- 80,015 83,221 
ge at 64,587 71,867 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 35,029 39,255 
SE Satu dese tb chanexvesaees 179,631 194,338 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Feb. 6, 1932: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 5,090 8,081 4,964 31,08 
Central Union ate. 2,791 910 20,058 
New York JE "765 3,282 18,272 a 
Weel .sacsncenkss 8,646 12,223 23,236 aw 
Previous week ...0.; 6,550 12,759 22,041 63.48 


Two weeks ago .... 6,796 10,775 22,226 61,4a 








Steers. 
Choice 
Good 









ckers 


14,338 








February 13, 1932. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 
Livestock prices at Chicago during 
January, 1932, compared with those 
of the previous month and of January, 
1931, are reported as follows by the 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 


Jan., Deec., Jan., 
1982. 1931. 1931. 
Steers. 900-1,100 lbs.: 
Choice .. 





8.87 
6.29 
4.38 7 
11.48 13.42 
9.23 11.31 
11.60 13.00 
9.37 11.26 
Heifers, 550-850 Ibs.: 
ecccsccesese éecesee Sean 8.18 10.68 
— St Ere te 6.10 6.74 8.74 
Medium ...... Upsb ets ceene 5.05 5.06 6.76 
EE Sek eer 4.63 4.50 6.50 
ee os tsewsereceerestts 4.08 3.79 5.58 
Com. and Med. .......... 3.34 3.08 4.57 
Milk-fed) : 
eo aa ch. 2 paisteua inten 7: 6.40 10.62 
BIEL ose sepdnsierssnse 6.16 4.93 8.61 
HOGS 
ht weight: 
Ugh SO ibe. Good & ch... 4.16 4.29 8.11 
180-200 Ibs., Good & ch. 4.22 4.32 8.08 
Medium weight: 
200-220 Ibs., Good & ch... 4.14 4.31 7.94 
920-250 lbs., Good & ch... 4.03 4.26 7.70 
weight: 
Hee 290 i. Good & ch... 3.92 4.22 7.44 
290-350 Ibs., Good & ch... 3.82 4.16 7.22 
Packing sows (275-500 lbs.) : 
Medium and good ........ 3.40 3.69 6.50 
Packer and shipper purchases: 
Average weight, lbs....... 223 235 
Average cost ............ $ 4.00 $ 4.20 $ 7.65 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs: 
90 lbs. down, Gd. & ch... 6.16 5.68 8.71 
90 Ibs. down, medium.... 5.18 4.76 7.66 
Ewes: 
90-120 Ibs., Med.-ch....... 2.90 2.40 3.92 
120-150 Ibs., Med.-ch...... 2.48 2.02 3.54 
aay ae 


JAN. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 


An increase is shown in the number 
of cattle and sheep slaughtered under 
federal inspection during January, 
1982, over the same month last year, 
according to the following report of the 
federal meat inspection service: 

Sheep & 
lambs. 
62,982 1,963 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Baltimore 5,997 1,326 





Buffalo 5,717 1,560 74,418 6,594 
Chicago 114,799 30,827 . 748,459 293,000 
Cincinnati 12,409 5,466 82,860 9,829 
Cleveland 3,760 3,405 44,543 15,369 
Denver 6,815 1,428 : 20,3: 
Detroit 6,442 5,482 72,617 12, 
Fort Worth 22,435 13,692 24, 58,835 
Indianapolis 9,488 3,075 131,674 5, 
Kansas City 60,839 15,962 292,908 170,311 
los Angeles 10,142 2,574 34,282 8, 
Milwaukee 14,381 48,424 114,044 5,89. 
National Stock 

Y 25,314 6,712 138,588 29,128 
New York 056 47,553 80,091 291,720 

ha 71,671 6,337 316,225 191,713 
Philadelphia 5,468 7,180 .189 21,387 
St. Louis 11,242 5,712 146,352 6,156 
Sioux City 31,393 4,078 248,946 62,589 
South St. 

Joseph 26,086 4,049 95,293 99,677 
South St. 

Paul 38,694 56,597 279,248" 79,798 
Wichita 6,004 1,663 44,412 7,174 
All other 

stations 135,914 73,972 1,855,109 251,141 
Total: 

Jan.,’32 658,156 347,074 5,026,840 1,678,571 
1 hear 650,911 379,246 5,361,989 1,425,575 

8. 


ended 
, Jan.,’82 4,855,103 2,603,593 26,624,187 11,323,933 
i mos. ended 


Jan.,’31 4,953,531 2,651,457 26,207,988 10,300,494 
—— fe 

RECORD GERMAN HOG KILL. 

German hog slaughter during 1931 
totaled 7,085,254 head, the highest num- 
ber either in pre-war or post-war years. 
However, the average weight of the 
hogs was less, resulting in a some- 
what smaller total production of pork 
than the number of hogs slaughtered 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Feb. 11, 1932: 





















Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO, E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs excluded): 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch.....$ 3.90@ 4.15 $ 3.90@ 4.20 $ 3.35@ 3.70 $ 3.5 3.75 $ 3.25@ 3.75 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch..... 4.00@ 4.25 4. 4.20 3.60@ 3.80 3. 3.90 3.70@ 3.75 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.1 4.25 4. 4.20 3. 3.80 3.7 3.90 3.7 3.75 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch... 4.1 4.25 4.00@ 4.20 3.65@ 3.75 3.7 3.90 3.60@ 3.75 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch........... 3. 4.20 3.85@ 4.05 3.55@ 3.75 3. 3.85 3. 3.05 
Hvy. wt. ( 290 lbs.) gd-ch... 3.70@ 3.90 3.7 3.90 3.5 8.65 3.55@ 3.75 3. 3.50 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 3.60@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.75 3. 3.60 3. 3.60 3.20@ 3.40 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 3.25@ 3.50 3.10@ 3.35 3.15@ 3.35 3 85@ 3.25 2.85@ 3.15 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3.25@ 3.75 3.25@ 8.90 .......... 2.85@ 3.35 3.00@ 3.25 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 3.88-237 lbs. 3.88-234 lbs, 3.56-232 lbs. 3.69-244lbs. =... 4. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
CHONG. sos cceccs pena tang Seco MGM MTS occ ty te a St ee eee 8.25@ 9.25 
GEE secesceccccusece secsecess 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.75 5.75@ 8.25 
Medium ....... ccccccceccoe SOO 7.00 3300 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 450@ 6.25 4. 5.75 
COT ec céccccccoccces eoeeee 4.00@ 5.50 3.5 4.25 3.00@ 450 3.50@ 4.50 3 4.25 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) : , 
ais caccen covseccccccoss SOR OTB | ..ccace eae 2. eer roe pert 9.25 
PES ARCL SG sesececccecces 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.75 5.75@ 8.25 
Medium ..... eccccce sescceeeee 5.50@ 7.00 4.25@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.25 toe 5.75 
MIN be du honda cose encccce 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.25 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice ...... 2A Bere rer res 8.5 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 
Good .... - 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 6. 8.75 5.75@ 8.25 
SNE 6 ds eeceecs eoes 5.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.75 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
NC nics cence ciscccass SOEUR < seceen cs ws 5 Of Beererrerior 5760 9.00 
eccccccccccccescccccccces 7.00@ 9.00 6.00@ 9.00 5.75@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.75 5.75@ 8.25 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
6.00@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.25 ° 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.25 5.25@ 6.50 
230 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 4.75@ 5.50 4.25@ 6.50 He 5.25 
4.25@ 5.25 4. 5.25 3.75@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 $.50@ 4.50 
3.25@ 4.25 3790 4.50 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4. 
Good 3. 3.75 3. 3.50 . 3. 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 4.00@ 3.50 
GOIRMIER,  ccccccoccsccccccces Me 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.3 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 1 2.50 1.25@ 2.50 150@ 2.0 1.50@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.5u 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
RUT Si aaet gincesaens sesacae 4 3.75 2.7 3.50 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 rete 3.50 
Cut-med. ....cccccccccccccceee 220@ 3.35 2.00@ 2.75 2.25@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED) : 
6.50@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 
5. 6.50 4.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 
3.50@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.25 2.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : ‘ 
ME sake ankcens sesseeeess 4.50@ 5.50 4.50@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.50 
GS evcvleheokacansuesds 3.00@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: ‘ 
LAMBS: 
(90 lbs. down)—Gd-ch. ....... 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 
Medium ........ eocccece 4.5) 5.75 4.7 6.00 4.25@ 5.5 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 
(All weights)—Common . 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 lbs.) —Med-ch. ........ 3.75@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.75 3.25@ 5.00 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.)—Med-ch. ........ ryt 4 3.75 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.50 
(120-150 lbs.)—Med-ch. ...... 2.00@ 3.50 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 3.00 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ...... 1.25@ 2.50 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.0 1.00@ 2.50 








would seem to indicate. December 
slaughter totaled 603,630 head com- 
pared with 638,240 in November and 
610,821 in December, 1930. 


ee 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 

Kinds of livestock slaughtered and 
yield in per cent and pounds for De- 
cember, 1931, with comparisons, are re- 
ported as follows by the U. S. Bureau 





of Agricultural Economics: 
Dec., Nov., Dec., 
1931. 1981. 1930. 
Av. live cost per 100 lbs.: 
_ eee vdecadevee $ 5.13 $ 5.66 $ 7.35 
ee eee ee asetes. tae 58 8.17 
wine ...... on6 coed ee 4.07 4.56 7.92 
Sheep, lambs ........ 5.31 5.54 7.47 
Av. yield Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Ee ae 54.39 54.04 53.91 
MEE cé0¥-pescccadus 57.46 57.67 57.04 
ME a sron dunes ventas 75.49 74.58 76.08 
Sheep, lambs ........ 46.54 46.79 46.87 
Av. live weight: Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Cattle ... -959.41 952.57 972.21 
Calves .. -173.19 176.23 173.24 
Swine ...... 221, 216.33 226.48 
Sheep, lambs . 81.69 80.38 84.55 
Classification : Per cent Per cent. Per cent. 
Cattle— 
Ee weceee 54.10 51.00 48.82 
Bulls, stags ...... 2.98 3.33 3.70 
Cows, heifers ...... 42.92 45.67 47.48 
Swine-- 
ER Es 59 46.45 46.91 
) cy ETT Cee 54.11 53.12 52.70 
Stags, boars ....... 0.30 0.43 0.39 
Sheep and lambs— 
a Orr rr ae” 4.55 7.23 
Lambs, yearlings .. 96.1 95.45 92.77 


PRUSSIANS WANT MORE HOGS. 


Reduction in the German hog supply 
is expected to be felt by autumn unless 
steps are taken to prevent the shortage 
which appears in prospect as indicated 
by the recent livestock survey. This 
survey showed a decrease of 15 per 
cent in the number of sows for farrow- 
ing and 27 per cent in the number of 
young sows. This, it is believed by cer- 
tain elements in Germany, will result 
in an increase in the cost of living and 
. the import of more hogs, meats and 

ats. 

As a result of this situation, the 
socialist party of the Prussian parlia- 
ment has moved that the government 
call attention of all agricultural organi- 
zations to the position of the hog mar- 
ket, to urge as far as possible preven- 
tive measures and to make provisions 
for the future maintenance of the hog 
stock by abolishing import duties on 
feedstuffs. 

In the opinion of competent ob- 
servers, however, it is felt there is a 
question whether the German farmers 
can be induced to maintain hog produc- 
tion at present levels in view of low 
prices. It is reported that the contrast 
in Germany between the interest of 
consumers and that of the farmers is 
greater than ever under the present 
economic conditions that have been 
existing. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1932. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CARDED 6 o> oc 0c ce cinsc ces 200 =12,000 3,000 
Serre 250 2,000 600 
ER ehesshostessaccces 125 10,000 600 
Es ED web cn aviosescss’ 175 4,50 1,000 
ES SEL. i ckvecctccenss 50 3,000 3,500 
Sioux City aS 100 8,500 3,000 
DEER dnccdecvcesnsss< 200 3,000 4,500 
Oklahoma City ......... Kas 400 100 
SE MEE ssccccnsscce 150 200 800 
ene jasondeweawewe see 200 Pry 
SE seanvogesessib ees nach 600 5,600 
Louisville Se ae 200 500 100 
DE. saiéieckvesswenss 100 800 500 
Indianapolis ............ 100 2,000 100 
100 2,300 500 
100 2,500 100 
100 1,000 200 
see 500 100 
200 2 
MONDAY, FRBRUA RY 8, 1932. 
GOMER... «0.2 cccccccceses 15,000 67,000 25,000 
Kansas City .......-..-- 11,000 8,000 14,000 
DL o5 suo sen nveesteons 7,000 24,000 18,000 
eee 2,500 13,500 1,500 
BED ~  caccncecesece 2,000 6,500 6,000 
Sioux NE ee eek ae & 3,000 16,000 3,500 
St MEE wa cteevccesscncs 2,500 17,000 10,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 700 1,500 400 
Wert Werth .. .2..006.0- 2,500 1,900 3.700 
Diwemkkee ........5.000. 500 2,000 400 
EET We caSeacsancceesse 1,500 6,300 2,800 
re 1,000 1,000 200 
WHER. 5 cnccccccccccses 1,300 4,900 700 
Indianapolis ............ 500 4,000 700 
Se ea 500 4,500 3,500 
SE bcevtecadcesed 1,800 6,000 1,300 
DE KG bs aks S> od ense ee 1,000 9,000 9,000 
Oe eee rere 600 3,500 3,900 
ED Shwe cccaustcces 400 400 100 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1982. 
Chicago ...... 5.000 27,000 13,000 
Kansas City 6.000 6,000 9,000 
ha 5,500 22,000 10,000 
St. Loui 2,500 9,000 1,500 
St. Joseph . 1,500 4.500 3.500 
Sioux City 2,000 17,000 3,500 
St. Paah ... 1,500 13,500 1,500 
Oklahoma City 600 1,500 200 
PEN. cas cacesss 1,000 800 3,000 
POR cwectvesene ss 500 3,000 400 
PT, + bénenkecoeesaves 600 3,000 1,300 
DD cic dnceesks'see 200 800 100 
SEL ne scuucceseeenys 400 3.200 500 
Indianapolis ............ 1,000 4.000 1,800 
UU "—EES a ane 900 500 
DD: cdccacccscecae 500 3.500 200 
rrr 100 5,200 200 
PEE oiitnanabenkbse 300 1,900 1,500 
DED: bn cep nicicnnoses 100 200 100 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1932. 
i eh Es ke +b -awh 6,000 19,000 14,000 
OS oa ae 6,500 000 7,000 
Et sane hh sane Sh wt 8 arp lace 4.200 17,000 8,0°O 
i ED. Sod kncreeebasne 2.200 8.000 800 
is ME a cwcesesdeenve 1,100 3,500 3.700 
ED oniow anne Amon 2.000 13,500 3,000 
PE Ldbkentesskee se 4 2,000 18,000 1,500 
Oklahoma RRS 600 1,800 200 
DE akcenenssces 1,000 1,300 2,500 
DEED. a idseccctcccee 300 1,500 200 
DC ebekactbaee ss <a> 600 = 6.700 
DED “ccvscypescoese<s 200 100 
EL Salis Sioe <7 6 4:0 ine 500 2,300 700 
Indianapolis ............ 800 3 000 1a 
ee 300 1 000 500 
CEE. bcnctbescunees 300 4,400 400 
SE? SG pesieensbe somes 100 3,300 400 
Cleveland 300 1,700 1,300 
Nashville 100 300 100 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1982. 
eRe 5,000 «22,000 15.000 
a Se 2,500 6,000 000 
i tibene Saw crest sees 2,800 18,000 16,000 
4g ee ere 1,800 7.500 1.500 
eT =a 1,400 4,500 4,500 
EE SEE ese seccuceves 2,000 17,000 3,500 
as kalcn céapuse cs 1,800 13,000 1,500 
Oklahoma City ......... iw”? 1,000 700 
2 re 600 1,000 3,600 
eeenee (chaabahescane 400 1.500 200 
eunshel ceehan bindhs 500 3,500 9,000 
Lautovillc iMitenkioaee eens 200 500 100 
EPS ea 400 1,200 400 
IE, ~ <0 hirano haan 400 3,500 1,500 
SE “Gvouwasdseadse Suen 1,600 300 
eee ee 200 4,600 200 
ST  pteeils wk gentg han 100 3,000 500 
BR See 400 900 1,000 
DD) wsanbceeasetecs 100 200 300 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1932. 
NN nso sak cian veend 2,200 23,000 10,000 
Sed svsktoeyuse 1,000 2,500 15,000 
MEE whitactavepashwees 1,300 19,000 3,500 
i ED ocuscsaes ievecn 700 7,500 500 
i ER sic ccnesseuesis 800 5,000 5,000 
=  — eae 800 15,500 2,500 
eee 1,500 14,000 1,000 
Oklahoma City ......:... 700 1,300 200 
i Th ponbschbedsss 600 900 1,200 
ate 200 700 200 
PT ccnisntenwehpwene 100 1,000 2.800 
ED: icbG sche ektusee 200 800 100 
aes 200 800 100 
Indianapolis ............ 200 3,000 600 
i scscebteaswes< rade 2,000 1,000 
DEEL: “ndssaceuce pep 300 2,900 300 
DY Ses bet nosis yn Aes 300 4,400 2,500 
UO Rae 100 600 1,200 
DED bur cnsnesucddae 100 100 . 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock prices summary, week ended Feb. 
4, 1982, with comparisons, reported by 
Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 4. week. 1931. 
OS ci wnatcnk etenny $ 6.50 $ 6.75 $ 7.60 
OS aS ee 6.50 6.50 6.75 
DEE vesounsanccace 5.50 5.50 6.85 
Er 4.60 5.00 5.50 
PD acovctscsekves 4.75 5.00 5.50 
Prince Albert .......... ats 5.00 5.50 
TS SS ear aed 5.00 6.00 
ER irawindes eoen ans oon 5.25 
VEAL CALVES. 
TEES acc scsicccqcces’ $ 9.25 $ 9.00 $11.50 
ibs ssnmaeviedens 9.00 8.50 12.00 
=, 8.00 7.50 12.00 
CEE Bs bdbnss vxceednd 6.00 5.50 8.50 
SRS Se 7.00 7.00 10.00 
Premce Albert ......0085 esee 4.00 6.50 
Oe eee 7.00 7.00 9.00 
Saskatoon .............. 6.00 5.25 8.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
DEAD: cc vivcesssceseed $ 5.60 $ 5.60 $10.25 
ON SS eee 5.50 5.75 10.50 
, BOT 4.50 4.50 9.00 
ee 4.25 4.30 8.95 
DE. saatwhoes edevn 4.35 4.25 8.50 
peenee Adbert ......... 4.20 4.45 8.95 
Sf Saas 4.20 4.20 8.75 
OR ee 4.20 4.20 8.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 
DiS issce sens eee $ 8.00 $ 8.50 $ 9.00 
0” ae 6.75 6.50 8.50 
MEE ssuncesdnpsucs 5.75 5.75 8.00 
SE Ssiccdosessdbeeta 5.00 4.75 7.00 
Orr 5.60 5.25 7.00 
Proce Albert .......... cance 4.00 6.00 
UE eer 5.25 sou nee 
EY oon ckcncucewe's beng 4.75 
—_$——_ 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on February 
5, 1932, fixed the following price dif- 
ferentials between the basis, premium 
and discount grades of hides which may 
be delivered against Exchange con- 
tracts. These differentials are effective 
February 6, to prevail until further 
notice. 

Following differentials are based on 
hides taken off in the United States and 
Canada in non-discount months of July, 
August and September, and on hides 
taken off in the Argentine in non-dis- 
count months of December, January, 


and February. 
Cents per pound. 


FRIGORIFICO. 
POET TT See ee epee 
ident a eer Terre tree 
athe see dhe wbshOKs ceeetebaees ee 2.45 premium 
Ex “Vight cows and steers.......... 2:15 premium 
PACKER 

oe ee ee .55 premium 
Ex. light native steers............ No differential 
ED IS on x onknc swe cede discount 

Light native cows................%. Basis 
Heavy butt branded steers.......... .55 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. No differential 
ee Se eer .55 premium 
eT So ee .25 discount 
Pe, OUD WODOND onsen nn oes i) discount 
Ere er eee .55 discount 

PACKER TYPE. 

Native cows and steers............. -25 discount 
Branded cows and steers........... discount 


Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dogk or ware- 
house, duty paid. 


MEAT FOR TROOPS IN ORIENT. 

Meat was an important item in the 
$60,000 purchase of foodstuffs for the 
American forces at Shanghai, made re- 
cently. A three weeks’ supply for the 
6,000 men located there was shipped 
from Seattle, February 6, including 
80,000 Ibs. of beef, 12,000 lbs. of veal, 
6,000 lbs. of pork sausage, 6,000 Ibs. of 
frankfurters, 15,000 lbs. of pork loin, 
8,000 lbs. of fowl, 10,000 Ibs. of butter 
and 6,000 dozen of eggs. 





ee 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 
Page livestock. laughter an 
centers for the week ended Feb. 6, 1932, with 
comparisons : 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor, PA 
ed r. 
re 6 brs mn rather 
Kansas City 200000000 10005 ies Ea gS * 
NERA 0. sc ceun baw ikie 14,009 16,121 15.9 men 
rere 488 6,535 14.095 their | 
St. Joweph ......2ccsecee 5,080 7,159 = 5.758 have t 
Sioux City .........eeees 5,671 6,740 7,7 
EMER ase te cwsacteoe 1,790 1,704 1995 on th 
Fort Wo:th ............. 4,065 5,472 a3 seen f 
ER ovidcites ees 1,765 1,572 14% 
Indianapolis ..........--. 1,147 1,553 agg at the 
rid York & Jersey City. 9,631 8,041 8 ine est in 
Oklahoma City ......... 579 «4,563 8 gag 
Cincinnati .........0000- 167 2,698 1.46) Tra 
WI 2 its fa aN esicage ,382 1,021 Digg light » 
no ae ae eR PR 106,378 native 
a 108,007 chang 
c 
Kansas Cliy the yd off ea 
Omaha .. 90,590 77,759 the sh 
St. Louis 46,944 29'559 
Sout hy cast same fecte 
Wichita .. 13,886 a flected 
Fort Worth 6.007 4747 exchal 
Fhiladelphia 20,582 15,618 slight! 
Indianapolis ............. 18,947 31,102 25.443 k 
New York & Jersey City. 55,819 52,522 4719) ween, 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,405 8,197 §,9%8 Pric 
IIL. 7 350 6's 05 05-0 de 21,739 21,387 19,658 * 
DOVER ccc ccc cccccccoce ‘ 5,458 13,276 previo 
MES. Au csosisa coke 465,110 578,181 421,19 at 6% 
: —: Coy 
Kansas Gity 22000000012 $6u She tam ff steers 
SS es 46,901 45,800 27,928 steers 
a Se eas 6,188 9,378 
Oe rrr ,000 24,996 23.800 steers 
SIE Kea spexs covers 11,275 14,194 14307 One 
SAMMI oie sek ecco 2;377 2,055 201g : 
Fort Werth REGAL PB 4 15,232 3.318 native 
Indienapolis 1.22.0... Lage Lis ae Seedy 
New York & Jersey City. 75,865 77,337 67,512 3,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,623 1,029 607 this v 
“SS eae ea 2577 2,248 8.208 
RE Sos a brae ic fale ee 5,393 1,757 3,75 these 
RAE Geb cck hee 302,453 200,474 221,163 cso 
per a goo 
AUSTRIA RAISES CATTLE TAX. uary t 
For the protection of Austrian cattle agoell 
breeders, the government, by a decree South 
of October 26, 1931, increased the im- this 
port duty on cattle for slaughter from es 
30 gold crowns to 45 gold crowns per cif. } 
100 kilos. According to the provision, tradin 
the duty is to be reduced when the $25.00 
average price of cattle for slaughter : 
on the Vienna market rises above 1,50 SM. 
shillings per kilo live weight. — 
coon peers plants 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. saa ¢ 
. . : e 
Receipts of hides at Chicago for the the m: 
week ended February 6, 1932, were hides 
4,127,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,605,000 In 1 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3, 001, 000 Ibs.; Angel 
from January 1 to February 6 this year, vembe 
19,539,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, cludec 
16,565,000 Ibs. cows, 
Shipments of hides from Chicago for hides 
the week ended February 6, 1932, were rather 
3,455,000 Ibs.; previous week, ure pr 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2, 407, 000 Ibs.; alent 
from J anuary 1 to February 6 this year, anoth 
27,473,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, Nover 
14,416,000 Ibs. col 
_—o— light | 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. — 
Imports of cattle hides at leading levels 
U. S. ports, week ended Feb. 6, 1932: te, 
Week ended New York. Boston have 
rah of 1 ce 
Jan. 23, 1982. pease 
Jan. 16, 1932 7. and s 
a 5,051 figure 
ie @5%, 
Bee asked 
4,501 flat, | 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES —Trading was 
rather quiet in the packer hide market 
this week. Following the first move- 
ment previous week, buyers reduced 
their bid prices a half-cent and would 
have taken a similar quantity this week 
on that basis, but packers have not 
seen fit to accept any further decline 
at the present very low levels, the low- 
est in about thirty years. 

Trading was confined to about 3,000 
light native cows and a car of heavy 
native cows, all of which sold at un- 
changed prices. 

Prices on the Hide Exchange sagged 
off early in the week to a new low, but 
the sharp recovery in all organized mar- 
kets at the end of the week was re- 
flected here and the sharp rebound in 
exchange prices placed that market 
slightly above the close of previous 
week, with an active trade. 

Prices are quoted unchanged from 
previous week, when native steers sold 
at 642c and extreme native steers at 6c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 6%4c 
and Colorados at 6c. Heavy Texas 
steers last sold at 6c, light Texas 
steers at 5%c, and extreme light Texas 
steers at 514c. 

One packer sold 800 December heavy 
native cows end of last week at 5%%c, 
steady. Another packer sold about 
3,000 November light native cows late 
this week at 6c, steady; reports that 
these were selected points were denied. 
Branded cows last sold at 5%4c. 

Native bulls moved previous week in 
a good way at 4c for October to Jan- 
uary take-off. Branded bulls 34 @3%c, 
nom. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market rather quiet 
this week. One lot of 8,000 Uruguay 
steers sold to Russia equal to 7%c, 
cif. New York, or about steady. Last 
trading in Argentine steers was at 
$25.00, equal to 7c, c.i.f. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—The local 
small packer market was quiet. Some 
February all-weights from outside 
plants are offered at 6c for native steers 
and cows and 516c for branded, while 
some other killers prefer to wait out 
the market. Couple small lots of earlier 
hides still unsold. 

In the Pacific Coast market, two Los 
Angeles packers sold about 10.000 No- 
vember hides, a few Decembers in- 
cluded, at 4%c for steers and 4c for 
cows, flat, f.o.b. Los Angeles. These 
hides running mostly light steers. and 
rather grubby. the flat price would fig- 
ure possibly $6.20 at Chicago for equiv- 
alent hides. This was followed by 
another packer who sold 20,000, mostly 
Novembers, on same basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Offerings are 
light in the country market. Buyers at 
Interior points have to pay very low 
prices in order to operate at these price 
levels. All-weights generally quoted 
4c, selected, delivered, although some 
have been trying to buy down to 4c. 
Heavy steers and cows 4@4'%c, top 
asked. Buff weights quoted at 4c, 
and some claim to have bought at this 
figure. Extremes, 25/45-Ib., quoted 5 
@5%c asked. Bulls slow, 2%@38c, 
asked. All-weight branded priced 3%4c¢, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins last 
sold at 8c for December northern heavy 
average point, and 7c for January skins 
from a light average point. 

Chicago city calfskins easier, car 
8/10-lb. sold at end of last week at 
5c, a new low, and 10/15-lb. at 6%c; 
10,000 reported going for export at 
6%c, delivered New York, for 8/15-Ib. 
Outside cities quoted about 6c; mixed 
cities and countries 54% @5%c; straight 
countries 44%@5c. Chicago city light 
calf and deacons sold at 40c. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading on packer 
kipskins was at 8%c for December 
northern natives and southerns a cent 
less, 7%ec for January northern over- 
weights and 7c for southerns, and 64% @ 
6%2c for December branded. Some kip- 
skins offered at 8c for January natives. 

Chicago city kipskins reported avail- 
able at 6%c, with last trading at 7%c. 
Outside cities quoted 6%@6%2c; mixed 
cities and countries around 6c; straight 
countries 542@5%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
374ec for Januarys; hairless 25@30c 
for No. 1’s. 

HORSEHIDES—Market dull and top 
at $2.25 recently paid for good city 
renderers with full heads and shanks; 
mixed city and country lots range $1.50 


@2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts steady at 
9c for full wools, short wools at half- 
price. Practically no No. 1 shearlings 
coming out, with last sales at 25c; No. 
2’s moving fairly well at 15@20c, and 
a few clips at 10@12%c. Pickled skins 
dull and easy, with quality running 
rather poor at this season; market 
quoted in a general way around $1.50 
per doz. for regular run of current qual- 
ity, with reports of sales under this fig- 
ure unconfirmed. .- New York market 
quoted around $1.75 per doz. for 
straight run. Small packer lamb pelts 
steady at 70@75c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 4@ 
5¢e per lb., according to quality. Fresh 
frozen gelatine scraps last sold at 2%c, 


Chicago. “ ce 
ew York. 


PACKER HIDES—Packer hide mar- 
ket rather quiet, so far. One packer 
sold 3,000 November kosher Colorados 
at end of last week at 6c, steady; some 
Colorados reported sold in another di- 
rection, also. Other descriptions quo- 
table on basis of Chicago market. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Country hides 
quiet and accumulating; buyers’ ideas 








Handling Hides 


by the packer through improper 
take-off and curing of hides and 
skins, 

Complete directions for the proper 
handling of hides and skins have 
been published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers can 
obtain copies by sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
2-cent stamp: 

The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, I11. 

Please send me copy of directions 
ioe take-off and curing of hides and 
skins. 


ORIG ka cine t Wes hc cb aneealg nasser 
Es Sic i aleed nsec. vie speek pele eee eee 
CO asa rneweswea wha PeNe besbbeees 














Much money is undoubtedly lost 
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low, with-extremes quoted 5@5 «xc, buff 
weights 4% @4%c. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market con- 
tinues rather easy. Two or three cars 
city 5-7’s sold at 50c, or 5c down; three 
cars 7-9’s sold at 65c, also 5¢ lower; 
about 12,000 9-12’s sold at $1.25@1.35, 
according to quality. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, February 6, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 5.10n; Mar. 5.80@5.40; Apr. 5.50n; 
May 5.75n; June 6.00@6.05; July 6.20n; 
Aug. 6.40n; Sept. 6.65@6.75; Oct. 6.80n; 
Nov. 6.95n; Dec. 7.15@7.25; Jan. 7.30n. 
Sales 21 lots. 


Monday, February 8, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 5.15n; Mar. 5.85@5.45; Apr. 5.55n; 
May 5.75n; June 6.00@6.10; July 6.20n; 
Aug. 6.40n; Sept. 6.65@6.75; Oct. 6.80n; 
Nov. 7.00n; Dec. 7.20@7.35; Jan. 7.35n. 
Sales 4 lots. 

Tuesday, February 9, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 4.95n; Mar. 5.10@5.20; Apr. 5.35n; 
May 5.55n; June 5.81 sale; July 6.05n; 
Aug. 6.30n; Sept. 6.50@6.55; Oct. 6.65n; 
Nov. 6.85n; Dec. 7.05@7.10; Jan. 7.20n. 
Sales 31 lots. 

Wednesday, February 10, 1932— 
Close: Feb. 5.00n; Mar. 5.16@5.25; 
Apr. 5.40n; May 5.60n; June 5.86@6.00; 


July 6.10n; Aug. 6.30n; Sept. 6.55@6.65; - 


Oct.-6.75n; Nov. 6.95n; Dec. 7.15@7.30; 
Jan. 7.30n. Sales 62 lots. 

Thursday, February 11, 1932—Close: 
Feb. 5.25n; Mar. 5.48 sale; Apr. 5.70n; 
May 5.90n; June 6.17@6.18 sales; July 
6.40n; Aug. 6.60n; Sept. 6.85 sale; Oct. 
7.05n; Nov. 7.25n; Dec. 7.45@7.55; Jan. 
7.60n. Sales 92 lots. 

Friday, February 12, 1932—Exchange 


closed. 
a od 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
‘tthe week ended Feb. 12, 1932, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb. 12. week. 1981. 
Spr. nat. 

a 74@ 8 74%4@ 8n 8%e 9n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 6% @ 6% 7% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 6% @ 6% @ 7% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

ee @ 6% @ 6% @ 7% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @ 6 @ 6 @7 
Ex-light Tex. 

ee @ 5% @ 5% @ 6% 
Brnd’d cows @ 5% » 51 @ 6% 
Hvy. nat. cows @ 5% 5% 6% 
Lt. nat. cows @ 6 6 7 
Nat. bulls @ 4 . 4 44% 
Brnd’d bulls. 34@ 3% 3844@ 3%n 3% 4n 
Calfskins ...7 @8 8 eo 
Kips, nat.... @ 8ax @ 8% 12 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 7 ™ 9% 
Kips. brnd’d. 6 @ 6%4n 64%@ 6% a 8 
Slunks, reg.. ‘@3T% @37% @85 
Stunks, hris..25 @30 25 @30 30 @32% 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado: steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @ 6n @ 6n @ 6% 
Branded .... @ 5%n @ 54%4n 6 @ 6% 
Nat. bulls .. @ 4n @ 4n 4% 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 3%n @ 3%n @ 3% 
Calfskins ... 6 @ 6%4n @ 64n 134% @13%n 
, ee @ 64n @7 @10 
Slunks, reg.. @30n @ as 
Slunks, hris.. @1in @15n @30 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 4 @4% 44%@ 4% @ ™ 
Hvy. cows... 4 @4% 4%@ 4% @ in 
ee @ 4% @ in 5%4@ 6 
Extremes ... 5 @ 5% @ 5%n 64@ 7 
eee 2%@ 3 2%@ 3 3 8% 
Calfskins 4%@ 5 ste 5 8%@ 9 
aes 54@ 5% 5%4@5% %7T @8 
Light calf ..20 @30 20 @30 pe 
Deacons ....20 @30 20 @30 p75 
Slunks, reg..10 @lin 10 @lin 40 @50 
Slunks, hris. ‘@ in @ in 5 @10 
Horsehides ..1.40@2.25 1.40@2.35° 2.00@3.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pe DRM oc ok bea bie. ce deeeen 60 @70 
Sml._ pkr. 

lambs ....70 @75 70 @% 45 @60 
Pkr. shearlgs. @%3 @ @40 
Dry pelts .. @ $ @ 9 6 @7 
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Howard R. Medici, director of sales 
of the Visking Corporation was out of 
town several days this week on a busi- 
ness trip. 

Geo. W. Beman, well known in the 
brokerage field, has become associated 
with D. J. Gallagher, and will handle 
dry salt meat transactions. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 15,660 cattle, 
5,995 calves, 47,775 hogs and 30,667 
sheep. 

George N. Meyer, treasurer and di- 
rector of sales of Fried & Reineman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with Mrs. Meyer, was 
in Chicago this week on his way to 
Tuscon, Ariz., for a two week’s vacation. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended February 6, 1932, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Feb. 6. week. week, ’31. 
Cured meats, Ibs.. 9,631,000 10,097,000 9,886,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .44.427,000 44,114,000 30,546,000 
Raed, Wib-5-5.035.05 5,656,000 5,876,000 9,570,000 


A. L. Disbrow of the provision de- 
partment of Armour and Company is 
taking a two weeks vacation in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. His many friends in 
the trade are already making space for 
the mounted sail fish which they antici- 
pate receiving in the near future. 

Out of town packers in Chicago on 
business during the week included John 
W. Rath,  ateage ee of Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo,. Iowa; William Diesing, 
vice-president Cudahy Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; John R. Kinghan, 
chairman of the board, and W. R. Sin- 
clair, vice-president and treasurer of 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind; L. W. 
Kahn, president E. Kahn’s Sons, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Fred G. Schenk, president 
and general manager, Columbus Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio; F. G. Duffield, 
vice-president of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, Mason City, Iowa; Jay C. Hor- 
mel, president Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; George M. Foster, vice- 
president of John Morrell & Co., Ottum- 


wa, Ia. 
ceiptllimition 

CUDAHY OFFICES WILL MOVE. 

General offices of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. on May 1, 19382, will be moved 
from the Harris Trust building, Chi- 
cago, where they have been for twenty- 
one years, to the La Salle-Wacker build- 
ing. The new offices will occupy the 
entire eighth and ninth floors and a half 
of the tenth floor, a total of over 30,000 
square feet. The general offices of this 
company were moved from Omaha 
twenty-one years ago. 


a 


GEORGE SCHNEIDER KILLED. 

George J. Schneider, president of the 
George J. Schneider Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Mich., makers of electric branding de- 
vices, was killed instantly on January 
23 while returning from a hunting trip. 
Mr. Schneider’s car failed to make a 
curve on a state highway near Hastings, 
Mich. He was 60 years of age. 


DEATH OF E. A. TOVREA. 


E. A. Tovrea, president of the Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., died on 
February 7 at the age of 71 years. Mr. 
Tovrea founded the packing company 
of which he was the head in 1919, when 
it was known as the Arizona Packing 
Co. In 1931 the name was changed to 
Tovrea Packing Co. by its board of 
directors *“‘to honor its founder and the 
indomitable will of the pioneer who 
could build up such a business in a none 
too promising territory.” 

Born in Illinois in 1861, Mr. Tovrea 
was educated in the public schools of 
his native state. Leaving school in 1879 
he started farming in northern New 
Mexico and four years later moved into 
Arizona. His first activities in the meat 
packing industry were in connection with 
supplying beef from his own herds for 
the construction gangs on what is now 
known as the Gillespie dam. Later he 
went to Phoenix and opened a meat 
market and from there to Jerome, Ariz., 
where he bought out a retail meat store 
which he conducted very successfully 
for three years. 

His entry into the meat packing busi- 
ness on a large scale occurred in 1901 
when he bought out Overlock & Co., at 
Bisbee, Ariz., and changed the name to 
E. A. Tovrea & Co. Through this plant 
he supplied the southern part of Ari- 
zona with meat products for 19 years. 

Two of Mr. Tovrea’s sons have been 
associated with him in the operation of 
the business, Philip E. and Harry R., 
both of whom are directors of the com- 
pany. Phil is vice president and sales 
manager while Harry is superintendent 
of the plant. 

Three charactertistics of Mr. Tovrea 
stand out in his career to an unusual 
degree. These are determination, energy 
and sound judgment, which have been 





SOUTHWESTERN PACKER PASSES. 


E. A. Tovrea, president of the Tovrea 
Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz., who passed 
away on February 7. Mr. Tovrea built a 
successful packing business in a difficult 
territory and in the face of adverse con- 
ditions was successfully and profitably 
operating at the time of his death a mod- 
ern federal-inspected plant with state and 
interstate branches. 


apparent in all of his enterprises, many 
of which were started under adverge 
circumstances and carried on under dis. 
couraging conditions, but invariably 
they were successful. He leaves g 
young, enterprising and up-to-date or. 
ganization—both in processing and mer- 
chandising—to carry on in his stead, 


~~ fe 
ST. LOUIS PACKER PASSES, 


William G. Mueller, president of the 
American Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
died January 31, at the age of 74 years, 

Mr. Mueller was one of the old timers 
in the meat packing business and one 
of the most respected citizens of his 
community. In addition to his associa- 
tion with the meat industry, he was 
interested in the Anchor Cold Storage 
Warehouse Company, was president of 
the Laclede Trust Co. and the head of 
the German Protestant Orphans Home, 
all of his home city. 

He is survived by his widow, one son 
and a daughter. Funeral services were 
held February 3, attended by many 
prominent members of the meat pack- 
ing fraternity both in St. Louis and 
East St. Louis. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, February 10, 1932, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on February 10, 1932, or 
nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 10. —Feb.10.— 10. §8. 
Amal. Leather. .... Seen sien oven 1 
PE Gsans'. wees cove cess, > oan 
Amer. H. & L.. .... ae coee wae 

Bo. PM. .... 100 Ww 10 10 “4 
Amer. Stores .. 700 34% 34% 34% 

Armour A .... 3,450 1% 1% 1% 14% 

ee f 5% 5% y 
Do. Ill. Pfd.. 1,250 81 8 8 9 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 36% 36% 36% 388 

Barnett Leather .... Gens cere Va % 
Beechnut Pack. 40 
Bohack, H. C.. 4% 
| a seas . gene 100 
Brennan Pack.. .... 4 
Ciitick ©. Ol... ..+- ae cose bane 
Childs Co. .... 400 5% 5% 5% COS 
Cudahy Pack... 1,300 31 31 31 31 


First Nat.Stores 4,300 48% 48% 48% 47 


Gen. Foods ...16,700 32% 31% 32 33 
2,800 6 


Gobel Co. ..... 2, Be ie 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 290 115% 115% 115% 116% 


Do. New ... 150 140% 139% 140% 14 
Hormel, G. A.. 100 12 12% 12% Bb 
Hygrade Food. 600 BY 3 3% 
Kroger G. & B. 7,400 13 122% 2% 
Libby MeNeill.. 5,850 4 4 
MecMarr Stores. .... 8 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... 


Mickelberry Co. .... os ees iio 
M. & H. Pfd... a4 7% 7% 7% 


Do. Intl. :.. 7,150 18% 
Trung Pork)... ...- even 
U. S. Cold Stor. 


U. S. Leather... 1,100 2% 
rae : 4% 4% 4% 
ib. Bab. TRA. nis a See anne ee 
Wesson Oil ... 1;300 12% 12% 12% 
Do. Pfd. ... 300 48% 48% 48% 
wae: 7% Pu.. ps aa 
son bod echo coe 
Meas... 3, &%.y% F 
Do. Pfd. ... 100 2 20 20 2 
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CROSS AND KELLY CODES 


PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 


HICAGO 

















THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ON JOB. 


Thirty-five years of varied packing- 
house experience, all with Armour and 
Company, is the record of Charles C. 
Rikel, now in charge of the company’s 
newly-organized “quality control” di- 
yision. His appointment to the post 
was recently announced by Vice-presi- 
dent H. G. Mills. As head of the new 
division, Mr. Eikel is responsible for 
maintenance of standards and quality 
at all Armour plants. 

He began his packinghouse career in 
September, 1895, in the refinery de- 
partment of Armour and Company, 
Chicago. His first job was tacking 
covers on lard pails, for which he re- 
ceived 6%4 cents an hour. Since that 
September day, 36 years ago, Mr. Eikel 
has progressed in Armour and Com- 
pany and in the packing industry, until 
today he is recognized as one of the 
best-informed men in the meat pack- 
ing business. 

During the three years following his 
first job he was successively cash boy 
and order boy in the wholesale market, 
and in 1899 was made foreman of the 
freezer. In 1903 he was transferred 
to East St. Louis as department su- 
perintendent of the freezers at the then 
newly-opened plant at that point. After 
two years he was called back to Chi- 
cago to act in the same capacity. 

During this period he broadened his 
knowledge of packinghouse operations 
by contact with practically all produc- 
ing departments in the plant. The year 
1910 found him assistant superin- 
tendent of the curing department, and 
in 1913 he was made division superin- 
tendent in charge of several depart- 





ments. From 1913 to 1919, in addition 
to his Chicago duties, he assisted in di- 
recting pork operations at all plants. 
Following this he was appointed the 
first superintendent at the South St. 
Paul plant. In 1921 he returned to 
Chicago to supervise pork operations 
at all plants, working under John 
O’Hern, then general superintendent of 
Armour and Company. 


He succeeded Myrick D. Harding as 





HE SETS QUALITY MARK. 


With a background of 35 years of va- 
ried packinghouse experience, Charles C. 
Eikel comes well-equipped to his new post 
as head of the “quality control” division 
of Armour and Company. 





superintendent of the Chicago plant in 
1924 and held this position until 1926, 
when he was chosen as assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of all plants, after 
the appointment of Myrick D. Harding 
as successor to Mr. O’Hern. Following 
this came his most recent appointment, 
head of the “quality control” division. 


GHEE WEE 
P. BRENNAN CO. OFFICERS. 


The annual meeting of The P. Bren- 
nan Company was held at the offices of 
the company, 3927 South Halsted st., 
Chicago, on February 2. The following 
officers were elected: Patrick Brennan, 
president; -Victor H. Munnecke, vice 
president and treasurer; L. R. Gilleran, 
secretary; Robert C. Munnecke, assist- 
ant secretary. 

fe 


WHEN YOU WANT A GOOD MAN. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Gereke Allen 
Carton Co. 


17th & Chouteau Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

: Our Display Containers and 
Cartons are made to suit your 
individual requirements. 

And G-A Designs have an ex- 

ceptional and outstanding sales 

appeal and attraction. 
Get in touch with us 





















902 Woodward Bidg., W: 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
‘ashington, 





» D. O. 








PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 




















F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
end Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 







402-10 W. 14TH STREET 
New York City 








Jos. H. HEINEMAN 
CHas. E. HAMAN 


PROVISION 
BROKERS 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
February 11, 1932. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. a Pickled. 
Standard. itandard. Fancy. 
B19 cccccccces 9% “oa 11% 
MRS ccucuscass 9% 10 11% 
eR 86 iy 10% 
Fahey 814 9% 10% 
10-16 range slo Ret 4 


BOILING HAMS. 








Green Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Fancy. 
8% 9 9% 
8% 9 916 
8% 9 9ty 
8% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
8 Stand: Fancy. 
WDB .ccccccece 9 10 ny 
12-14 wneeeee 9 10 11 
BAB nccccccese 9 10 11 
16-18 eoccces 9 10 iL 
BD ccccccceee 10% ny 
DDE cccccseces 8 10 11% 
PEE. ccscvesce - 8% 10 wy 
26 cee 7% 9% 
BQO cccccccces 7 8% 
ee 7 8 
PICNICS. 
Green. a n' eet Pickled. 
Standard. . Sh. Shank. 
5% 6% 
5 5% 
5 5% 
5 5% 
5 5% 
Cured. 
Dry 
S.P. ; 
8 8% 
7% 84 
7% 8 
i% ™ 
7 7% 
7 7% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib 
Standard. wiki 
SS See 6 oes 
a, EL COLL, 5% "73% = 
BBD cccccccers 5% 1 yi 
> eee 5% 7% 5% 
RD cn 2cccracce 5% 7% 55z 
i spekapeede 556 <r 55g 
BBED . ccvccvcves 536 556 
MED. cocvesees 5% 54 
BOD ce vccccvse 5 5 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 
4% 
4% 
ss 
6% 
7 
° 7% 
OTHER D. S. MBATS. 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 54n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 5in 
Regular plates .........-... 6-8 4 
Ce MRO cccccdecceboses 46 3% 
Vee ee ‘aS 3% 
Green square jowls ......... cece 4% 
Green rough jowls .......... 3% 


TREE 





FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1932. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 4.97% 4.97% 4.92% 4.924ax 
May 5.05 5.071% 5.024%— 5.07%ax 
ate ; 5.22%4ax 


5.32% 5.35-374gax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


May ... 5.30 5.35 5.30 5.35 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 19382. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 4.85 4.87% 4.85 4.8744ax 
May ... 5.02% 5.02% 4.9744 5.00 
July 5.15 heal ee 5.15 
Sept. 5.30 5.30 5.27% 5.27%4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 5.27% 5.27% 5.25 5.2714 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1932. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 4.82% 4.8214 4.80 4.80ax 
May ... 4.95 4.95 4.90 4.90 
July ... 5.12% 5.12% 5.07% 5.07 14ax 
Sept. -. 5.22% 5.25 5.20 5.20—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 5.25 juss ee 5.25b 
Sept. .. 5.50 ovea pba% 5.50b 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1932. 
LARD— 
Mar, ... 4.67% fie 4.6744 
May ... 487% 4.87% 4.80 4.8219 
July ... 5.05 5.05 5.00 5.00 
Sept. .. 5.15 5.17% 5.15 5.17% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
2a one paki 5.25b 
Sept. .. 5.55 caw sins 5.55b 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1932. 
LARD— 
Mar, ... 4.80 4.85 4. 4.85 
May ... 4.87% 5.05 4.87% 5.02%eb 
July ... 5.05 5.20 5.05 5.20b 
Sept. .. 5.22% 5.37% 5.20 5.37% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ... 5.45 a ae 5.45 
BORE. -2 2 sone chee nea 5.60b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


——e—_- 


GERMAN MEAT IMPORTS DOWN. 


Germany imported 6,049 tons of 
meat, including fat backs, during No- 
vember, 1931, 9,308 tons of lard and 
oleomargarine and 2,461 tons of tallow. 
For the 11 months, January to Novem- 
ber, inclusive, there were imported 
55,380 tons of meat, 81,102 tons of lard 
and. oleomargarine and 15,363 tons of 
tallow. In the case of meats this rep- 
resents a sharp decline from the import 
in the same period of the previous year 
when the total was 103,819 tons; lard 
and oleo imports totaled 83,299 tons and 
tallow 17,990 tons. 








ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil.. oe vaccecccence 
Headlight burning De Pee iackaisis 
Prime winter strained...............+4- 


Extra lard oil........ vebeaahsss ieaee 
No. 1 


lard ° 
Acidless tallow oil..... ec ceecccccccceses - 
20° ©. T. a pebnecoseccscoses sates 


= 
AADAIWDNWAAARABDII-10 


RR FE BS BRE 





Oil weighs 7% I 5 = “ssi ** Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.35 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.40 
Ash pork —* =~ —_ hoops. 
White oak ham t 

Red oak lard tie hg 
White oak lard tierces 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 








Beef. 
Week ended 
Feb. 10, 1932. Cor. wk., 1931, 
. No. No. No. No. No, 
a L 3 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 24 16 28 27 
Rib roast, lt. end...830 26 18 35 28 ¥ 
Chuck — Secvccce 20 18 12 2 18 5 
Steaks, round...... 335 30 18 34 3 2» 
Steaks, sirl. 1st cut? 4 28 20 35 35 2» 
Steaks, eee. . 36 50 40 2 
Steaks, flank ....... a8 22 16 2 2% 
Beef oo, chuck. . 15 14 #10 18 16 19 
Corn briskets, 

Soouens cocccccsccms 2L 12 33 BB 
Corned plates ...... 9 9 6 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis..22 22 15 25 22 

Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good. Com 
Peadquertss +22 10 30 15 

BOOS 3 iceas -23 12 28 bb 
Stews re 6 15 TH] 
Chops, ‘shoulders -18 15 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin. .26 20 40 5 

Mutton. 
TREB ....ccccescccces -16 ° 24 ea 
cvs cisencansas 8 14 yi 
Sheulders ............ 12 16 
hops, rib and loin. ..20 35 in 
Pork 
Loins, so isiscean --10 12 16 @18 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 10 12 16 @I18 
Lo’ paneatee 12 15 @l7 
10 13 @i5 
16 20 
10 14 @b 
10 16 @lT 
8 ll @L2 
6 2 
6 9 
Hindquarters ............ 20 @24 24 
Forequarters ...........+. 12 @l4 14 
DE Gab cn ecdsvegeseesane 22 @25 25 
BROS 2 ccc ccccccccccces @15 15 @is 
BOMBED occ cccccsccce --12 @lé4 1 @is 
GE so 0s vvvg0cebaccace @30 
Rib and loin chops....... @30 @30 
Butchers’ Offal 
Huet ..cccscccccesscccves @i1 2% 
ON Per errr @ 8 2 
Bone, per 100 Ibs......... @10 
Calf. GKIne ..ccescovcccscs 4% 

DB ccccccccces eovccccce 5 

Deacons ....... nesenees ee 5 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of te l. c. 1. Chicago.......10% 
Saltpeter, 25. bbl. tous, f.o.b. N. Y. 
Dbl. refined granulated. 
Small crystals .. 
Medium — e 


Large se ge . 
Bbl. ref gran. nitrate. of soda..... 3% 8.2% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 















Salt— 


Granulated. carlots. per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
OREO, BUT .cccccccccccccccccccccceseeee 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 


coceee Mee 


bu 
Rock, carlots, per “ton, ‘f.o.b. Chicago 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.0.b. New Or- 
oo y -& * 90 nate 
yrup testin 
cress and fivert. Ri New York......... @ & 
Standard f.o.b. refiners (2%)....  @4.l5 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 1b. bags, 


% 


f.0.b. Reserve, » less PP 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% @3.85 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice ........ ecvcccccvccesecseee 
Cinnamon ee 









6 

SEE "cd no thadcssaenssescesse 18 
Sevtemter pidesaent 5 
Inger . ieee : 
Mace 45 
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February 13, 1932. 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended, 
Feb. 10, 1932. 
prime native steers— 
MOD BOO oe cer cncecccecceseesees tes or + 
Terre eee eee Mecesereee dD G 
ooo.  ibecrrepeoewaar, « 15 @15% 








fers, good, 400-600 .............0.- 11 14 
= I NOE ree 6%@ 9 
Hind. quarters, choice ..........++e-0+5 @22 
Fore quarters, Choice .........++-s+e0 @l2 

Beef Cuts. 

Week ended, Cor. week, 

Feb. 10, 1932. 1931. 
teer loins, prime .. 36 hans 
or loins, No. 1 . @34 35 
Steer loins, No. 2 : @26 @30 
Steer short loins, prime. . @47i oats 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @46 Qt4 
Steer short loins, No. 2... @31 @38 
Steer loin ends (hips).. &? @26 
Steer loin ends, No. 2 .. p22 en 
Gew WONT ...ccccccceeees @15 17 

Ww, ME Ss cccxeos @li @21 
Gow loin ends (hips) ... 3 @14 
Steer ribs, prime ....... D 22 aes 
Steer ribs, No. 1 ....... p22 @26 
Steer ribs, No. 2 ....... 18 ee 
Cow ribs, No. 2 ........ 9 @12 
Gow ribs, No. 3........-. st @10 
Steer rounds, prime ..... 11 Seas 
Steer rounds, No. 1 ..... en @15% 
Steer rounds, No. 2 ..... 10% @15 
Steer chucks, prime @ 9 seit 
Steer chucks, No. 1..... g 9 eu 
Steer chucks, No. 2 .... 8% @11% 
Gow FOUMGS ...cccceesss @ 8 @12 
Cow. CHUCKS .00.. cee. g 7 @10 
Steer plates ............ 8% @10 
Medium plates ......... @ 4% @ 7% 
Meta, No. 1 .....2.-. @13 eu 
Steer navel ends ....... @ 5% 6% 
Cow navel ends...... eens 4% 7% 

Oe Rear 8 10 
Hind shanks ........... 6 8 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis. 48 55 
Strip loins, No. 2 ...... 43 45 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 ... @27 @32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 .... @l17 20 
Beef tenderloins, No. ee an @65 
Reef tenderloins, No. 2.. en en 
| ae 18 26 28 
Flank steaks ............ 18 @26 
Shoulder clods .......... 10 @i2 
Hanging tenderloins .... 8 @10% 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. 14 @14% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 7% Sis” 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @9 13 

Beef Products. 
Braina ie eer 8 12 
Heart: - Reig ae Rae g “414 6 
anne OE ER PES a, @16 20 
Sweetbreads ............ @18 20 
Ox-tails, per Ib. ........ @12 15 
Fresh tripe, plain ....... @4 8 
Presh: tripe, H. C. ...... 8 10 
T5055 6 -0%0.0:0:0 6106 17 18 
Kidneys, WO TR. ci scccwas 10 11 


Veal. 


Choice carcass .. ne ig“ gu @1 
10 11 10 14 
@16 20 @23 

a @10 10 15 
@ 8 8 


carcass ... 








12 
50 
60 
15 (@19 
13 @l7 
17 25 
15 122 
10 13 
12 
a: Oe 
ues, per 
Tamb kidneys, per Ib. @15 @25 
Mutton. 
ee OEE 4 8 
ay i. ae one swine 7 10 
Heavy saddles .......... 5 10 
Lent saddles Wo aac conten 8 14 
SEE ss ceases acs 3 
Me MOOS... . 5... se 6 4 8 
Mutton legs 1.10111 201" 11 14 
Mutton loins .. 1. ! seven 7 10 
utton stew ........... 3 @6 
Sheep tongnes, per Ib. 10 10 
P heads, each ...... 12 10 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 






Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @ 8 @16 
Pienic shoulders ........ @ 6% 15 
Skinned shoulders ...... 6 11 
po ere @30 ' 
WES TE. Nivcescccseses 5 @ 8% 
BE o's ese kwh depen ¢ 7 10 
WRONG: WUEES. 2 ceccnccccs 1% 14 
Boneless butts, cellar 

MS PEI cow saint s'n< @l1 @19 
Ec dun ecc ces 6 10 
EE Snceses i 5 10 
Neck bones 7 2% 3 
Slip bones x 9 13 
Blade bones > @7 1 
Pigs’ feet . . 3 5 
Kidneys, per ib. . 5 8 
Pe ‘ 2% 5 
Br ° ian 8 12 
oes sk oe iaw ae se hae 414 5 
Ey ree 5 7 

DEST odacas cawee ee acne’ 5 9 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 


Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 16 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk . 15 
Coun style pork sausage, smoked.... p17 

nk in sheep casings @15 
Frankfurts in hog cas’ 14 


Len ge in ny A. 
ver sausage in hog 
Smoked liver epnenne in ee ees 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. . 
Head cheese .......ccreceees 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced lunched specialty, eee 
Tongue sausage 
puees BAUBAZS .cccccccccccce 






Peewee weer eeesseserere 


Polish ‘sausage dessee vseawe eas ¢beaneets 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, aa, in nee: apap apiece 
Thuringer cervelat . ee cocccccece 


Farmer ..... ° 
aw! bacteecces 
wr a salami, choice. in hog ‘bungs.... 

























sala new eecccccccces My 
Frisses, choice, in ber middles......... 
— 8 ” rE hab nentens de ceneen 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings. . D4 
Special lean pork trimmings. 6% 
Wxtra lean pork trimmings on € ™% 
Neck bone Se. - 44@ 5 
Pork cheek meat.. 31g 
Pork hearts .... we 2 
Pork livers ee 5 
Native Doneicen bull meat (heavy) ee 6% 
Toneless chucks ..........++ cenece ° 5 
ree bones 5 
Beef trimm errerr er oe ccccccecccce 3% 
Beef hearts .........+se0+. eovccseecess 2 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) wcecesoesewescoes 3 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. “and , aa 3% 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... 4% 
Dr. bologna 7, 600 Ibs. and up Signe 54 
Beef tri ic kocis co RhWes cant see wees 2 
Pork tongues, ‘canner ‘trim ‘s a ror ‘ee a 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. bee advances for smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
rounds, 180 pack.........seeese+ 028 
rounds, 140 pack.... 85 
rounds, wi 51 
rounds, mediu -26 
rounds, narrow. 82 
weasan 13 
E38... . 
bungs.. 12 
95 





regular a 
select, wide, 2@2% in. a wy cane 
select, extra wide, 2% in. - 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat..... 
10-12 in. wide, ake 
a SS SS eer err 55 
6- 8 in, wide, WEDS cS 5 Scnenesvaaes 40 and 45 


Hog casings: 


1.20 


Narrow, per 100 yds........ccceceeceeessdeldD 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.............2.25 
Medium. Diduh iUraetcnswensécdn wees -00 
Wide, per 100 Papa nanee tries essavensse -70 
Extra wide, per 100 yds..........s.e00- + 
Bepert DENS occ ccccccccccccccccccceccse OO 
Large prime bungs.........cscscceeseces 
es gall ming J DUE. sc ccccncosssenc 10 and 12 
Small p DADQBs 06 cc ccccccccccces 6 and 7 
Middles, per set... ..cccccscccccccccceses « 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to p ~~ tieapaeampsetae ceeded $4.50 


Large to 
Frankfurt style sausage | 44 sheep ——e~ 
Small tins, 2 to er «+ 5.75 











mM tins, to te... ov dwenchenny Mee 
SO TH, SB We ieee évcscctencisece 5.75 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

Mixiee GORE GUROUB Goes 6 snd pecesceceraes 5 
poe Se ee ere 5 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. av........... 7 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ 5 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lIbs................ 6 
Rib bellies, Db.oe ces aekdiaceses 5 
Rib bellies, 25@80 Ibe.................. 5 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.................. 4 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. ...........0-..00% 6 
MT MINE ind Gabon vc 06cenwankes case 4 
WY Seed dad cneadsdesiins patacnds céeek 8% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ 15% 
po AS ee Hq 

andard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibe Adhedadece dice cs Wis cokes 11 
Fan boom, a8 Msn Gees weaccat 
Stan See 13 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 

Insides, + Ibs. 35 

Outsid des, 9 Ibs 24 

Knuckles, 9 Ibs @27 
Cooked ice, skin on, fatted. 22 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted 23 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 17 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 18 
Cooked loin roll, GMMEMES os 0) dnc nsnecs 28 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


ieee pork, regular........ édhacveeb ave 14.00 
Family back pork, 24 to 84 pieces..... 19.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces...... 18.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 15.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 13.00 
MEET. siocdcaceboyscecwesee akaee 12.00 
Bean Me onssvcuginbnds APOE re Pee 11.00 
Plate Dis i vig tea Canteeenad Cases en 14.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis..... cee 15.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 





delie ee 85.00 
agececcces Gan 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 87.00 


eeeeeesecees 


DI 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl 


OLEOMARGARINE, 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago. 
(30 ng ar solid packed tubs, ‘ie 
per 

Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


LARD. 


a 


Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... 4.75 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade)...... 4.15 
Kettle, rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 

Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . 

we kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 
Neutral’ | in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. - 5Y 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 6% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 






6 
6 
5 54@ 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. - 5 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil. ‘ 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible PRET eee 4 4 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 34@ 3% 
Prime packers’ tallow................+5 3%4@ 3% 
No. 1 fallow, 10% PAM cwardateaxarae 2% 4 
2 
3 
Yellow grease, 10@15%.........0eee+0: 1 2 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. 1% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


¥, pos, oil in tanks, -anat 
prised tn Pita, fob. Ghee: 6 


Pa OU ccna sacs 
na mi 


ip stock, 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0 pen skeasiret ay 


Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills......... ‘ 
Cccoanat oil, ‘seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 3 
Refined in bbis., f.o.b. Chicago. ... ovaed ae 


@ 
No. 2 tallow, gg Bo Se ere 
Choice white grease.........seececeeees 2% 
A-White grease . 
B-White grease, max. “5% acid. . suudenas me 
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Retail Section 


FoodCoolingEquipment 


What to Look For to Get Long 
Life and Efficient Service 


Efficient refrigerating equip- 
ment is a necessity in the modern 
food store for the adequate pro- 
tection and attractive display of 
perishable foodstuffs. 

Today it is not a question 
whether the retailer will purchase 
such equipment. Rather his prob- 
lem is one of choosing what will 
serve his needs most efficiently 
and economically. 

In view of the average retail- 
er’s lack of knowledge on the 
theory and practice of refriger- 
ation, and the requirements of 
boxes, cases, compressors, etc., to 
function satisfactorily and reli- 
ably this might appear to be a 
formidable task. But as one 
equipment expert points out, it 
really is simple. 

It consists principally in deter- 
mining the requirements, picking 
the manufacturer whose reputa- 
tion is proved, and then putting 
it up to him to build the equip- 
ment for the job. To insure 
against any mistakes of judg- 
ment on his part a written guar- 
antee could be demanded. 

The problem then simmers 
down to knowing what the re- 
quirements are. 


In the following article this equipment 
expert places himself in the retailer’s 
place, and tells how he would proceed 
when planning to buy refrigerated equip- 
ment for his store. 


Refrigerated Showcases 
By Reuben E. Ottenheimer. 


In buying refrigerated store equip- 
ment there are a number of facts to 
be taken into consideration. Let us 
list these and discuss each briefly. 

Fact 1—Buy refrigeration perfor- 
mance. 

Too often a retail food merchant al- 
lows the main point of issue to be con- 
fused in a discussion of scientific re- 
frigeration from a standpoint of ideal 
temperatures, technical dissertations as 
to wall constructions, damp-proofing, 
and the one hundred and one other in- 
tricacies that should be left to the 
trained, experienced engineer. 

If I were buying equipment, I would 
select the manufacturer impersonally 
from the number of reputable and suc- 
cessful market outfitters, after a care- 
ful investigation on my part of the 
length of time his concern has been in 


business and the reputation of his prod- 
ucts over a great number of years. 
Then I would tell him exactly what I 
want to accomplish. 

To be insured against any mistakes 
of judgment on his part, if I thought 
it desirable, I might have him write a 
guarantee that would conform to my 
performance requirements as stated: in 
an actual test. 

Fact 2.—Retail equipment must per- 
form two distinctly different services— 


STORAGE and SALES through dis- - 


play. 

How often we confuse our issue by 
talking of these two operations in a 
retail market as having the same re- 
frigeration requirements, whereas a 
little thought emphasizes the fact that 
they have practically no relationship. 
This difference is the most important 
fundamental fact to bear in mind. 

In the STORAGE ELEMENT we have every 
right to consider the factors which go 
toward the scientific use of refrigera- 
tion as a means of preserving food over 
periods of more or less extended time. 
Whereas, in the SALES REQUIREMENTS 
the deciding factor should be the most 
attractive presentation of perishable 
commodities to the consumier and the 
rapidity and ease with which sales can 
be completed. 

In order to emphasize the extreme 
difference in the two performances, let 
us treat. the subject one phase at a 
time. 


Fact 3.—Retail storage refrigerators 
should be constructed with separate 
compartments for temperature differ. 
entiations. 

The many peculiar characteristics of 
different products on sale in the market 
require that each kind be handled sep. 
arately. In by far the greater number 
of markets the maximum supply which 
should be retained in the storage re 
frigerator would represent a turnover 
of from three days to two weeks. 

If stock is bought for longer periods, 
it should not be treated as a retail stor. 
age proposition, but is usually bought 
on a speculative basis and held against 
a market rise. The wise retailer wil] 
do well to use the public cold storage 
warehouse for purchases of this kind. 
We will, therefore, consider only the 
usual storage requirements of the well 
managed retail market. 

The first compartment should be used 
for fresh meats. A low temperature, 
slightly above freezing, should be main- 
tained in this box. 

In the fresh fish section the product 
will keep best in wet storage. : 

The fruit and vegetable compartment 
should be kept at a relatively high tem- 
perature with but little cold air move- 
ment. 

The same applies to eggs, butter, 
cheese and other dairy products where 
both the relative humidity and temper- 
ature should be high. 

With the growing demand for frozen 





GOOD DISPLAY THE BEST AID TO SALES. 


Modern refrigerated showcases are built to spot light.the products on display, 
Sufficient lighting is provided to show the merchandise in its natural colors, and 
provisions are made to prevent accumulations of moisture on the glass. 
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fish, fresh meats, poultry, fruit and 

les, we would recommend the 
installation of a compartment holding 
a temperature at about zero. 

Fact 4.—Every dollar wisely spent 
on construction will pay handsome divi- 
dends. 

In the storage refrigerator there are 
definite facts with which to deal. 

Have as few entrance doors as pos- 
sible directly in contact with the out- 
side atmosphere. If possible, use either 
a separate vestibule into which each 
door opens, or else have the doors of 
the various low temperature compart- 
ments open into the higher temperature 
ones. 

Where size of the refrigerator or lo- 
cation does not make this suggestion 
practical, then by all means have sep- 
arate compartments within the one re- 
frigerator, so that each type of product 
may be properly conditioned. 

It is obvious that vegetables, partic- 
ularly those of the leafy type—lettuce, 
spinach, etc.—require relatively high 
temperatures and also very high humid- 
ity conditions. Fresh meats, on the 
other hand, will rapidly spoil if kept 
under the same conditions. 

Butter and other creamy dairy prod- 
ucts must be kept in boxes separate 
from perishables giving off odors. 


Fact 5.—The dry air bugaboo has 
caused a tremendous amount of grief 
to retailers. 


The old practice of “ cold” air 
where ice is used as a refrigerant in 
meat boxes was a very desirable con- 
dition, because then the refrigerant had 
a 82 deg. Fahr. temperature and fur- 
nished a lot of surface for heat trans- 
fer. Because of this high temperature 
refrigerating medium, it was quite dif- 
ficult to move the air very rapidly. 
Therefore, badly made refrigerators 
failed to properly furnish unobstructed 
air flues to accelerate movement of air 
over the ice, and caused spoilage 
through mold. 

Now, when we are using a refriger- 
ating medium which has a maximum 
temperature usually below 20 deg. 
Fahr., the conditions are changed tre- 
mendously. The great difference be- 
tween the temperature of air in stor- 
age and temperature of air through 
refrigerating means build up a tre- 
mendous movement or circulation of air, 
almost reaching the proportions of a 
wind. It now behooves the intelligent 
technical manufacturer to change his 
tacties and supply restricted circula- 
tion, in order to prevent drying-out, 
discoloration and undesirability of his 

ets, thus protecting the retailer’s 


Fact 6.—Up to this point we have 
discussed STORAGE, which is the art 
of KEEPING perishable foods. Now 
Wwe will discuss the other function of 
market equipment, which is DISPLAY, 
the art of SELLING perishable foods. 
Food retailers are now becoming 

@s-conscious. They are no longer 
satisfied to maintain a store of foods 
to which people may or may not come 
‘0 purchase. They are becoming vitally 
Interested in increasing their sales and 
neretore their profits, through attrac- 
tive display. 

Fact 7.—Spotlighting of product is 
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DISPLAY COMPARTMENT 
42-45°F 


STORAGE 
COMPARTMENT 
38-42°F 


DEPARTMENTALIZED SHOWCASE, 


For best service, refrigerated show- 


cases should contain separate compart- 
ments for storage and display. This il- 
lustration shows the temperatures recom- 
mended for these two compartments. 


now the greatest lever for increasing 
sales. 


Retailers should—and the progressive 
wide-awake ones do—study this most 
important sales weapon seriously. If 
I were a retailer and wished to increase 
my sales, I would invest in the kind 
of equipment which permitted me to 
spotlight my foods in the most striking 
and attractive way and get maximum 
attention value. 

By that I mean that I would insist 
on having a display case that would 
give me a well-illuminated display area. 
I would want my foods to be bathed in 
a soft even glow of light, spreading 
over the entire display area. I would 
want my display case so lighted that 
every piece stood out strikingly in its 
true, natural colors, without harsh 
shadows and without glare on the glass 
to distract customer vision and to dis- 
tort product. 

I would want this display area to be 
always protected as to clear visibility 
by some device between the display 
glasses to prevent moisture accumula- 
tion, so that my display of foods would 
be 100 per cent sales-effective most of 
the time. 

Fact 8.—Protection of product under 
display is important to the sales effec- 
tiveness of the unit. 

In order to keep my foods in salable 
condition I would want a system of cir- 
culation in my display case which 
caused a minimum of drying-out. I 
would not want dry cold, but a gentle 
flow of chilled air which would enable 
my meats to retain their natural juices 
and thus maintain an appetizing fresh 
appearance. 

I would want to have a display case 
which would increase its efficiency as a 
refrigeration unit and promote econ- 
omy. In other words, I would want 
the two principal sources of heat leak- 
age controlled, i.e., that which finds its 
way in through the front display 
glass and the service doors. 


51 


The loss of cold through both glass 
and doors could be controlled by use of 
a refrigeration cycle which directed the 
current of cold air entirely away from 
these two weak points, so that a cush- 
ion of air acted as an insulator in both 
front and rear of the case. 

Fact 9.—Departmentalize your busi- 
ness to increase unit sales. 

Proper business volume can only be 
attained when display is so arranged as 
to be attractive to the customer without 
being confusing. To accomplish this, I 
would departmentalize my business in 
such a way as to display like products 
together. That means that no matter 
how small my store, I would have sepa- 
rate departments for fruits and gro- 
ceries, dairy products, meats, and deli- 
catessens. 

I would not attempt to combine these 
products into a display in one case, but 
would have separate units for each de- 
partment of my business. I would do 
this both for reasons already cited, be- 
cause different types of products re- 
quire different temperatures and differ- 
ent degrees of moisture, and because of 
the fact that some products, such as 
dairy lines, absorb odors very readily 
from certain other products. 

In concluding, let us use language 
which is very untechnical. 

If I were buying any kind of market 
equipment, I would want to get my 
money’s worth. That is the crux of 
the matter. 

I would want the kind of equipment 
which would stand up the longest, as 
well as I could determine that fact from 
reputation and length of service of the 
manufacturer. 

I would want the kind which kept my 
products in the best condition, as tes- 
tified to by other users of that equip- 
ment. 

And I would want the kind which was 
most effective in increasing sales. Be- 
fore I invested a penny, I would want 
to be assured of the maximum increase 
in profits and the maximum decrease 


in waste. 
—o-— 
MINNESOTA DEALERS ELECT. 


R. W. Ruff of Paynesville was elected 
president of the Minnesota Retail Meat 
Dealers Association at the annual con- 
vention held in St. Paul recently. Other 
officers elected were as follows: First 
vice president, William F. Marlow, 
Good Thunder; second vice president, 
Paul Johnson, Minneapolis; third vice 
president, H. G. McHugh, Farmington; 
fourth vice president, R. P. Rosbach, 
St. Paul; secretary, Herbert F. Hazen- 
zahn, St. Paul; treasurer, E. F. Janssen, 
St. Paul. Frank E. Mikschi, St. Paul; 
James Woodward, St. Paul; Roy Hoo- 
ley, Stillwater; and O. F. Sorenson, 
Albert Lea, were elected directors. The 
next convention will be held in Minne- 


apolis. 
oa 
STORES INSURING SHOPPERS. 


A novel form of life insurance cov- 
erage is being offered shoppers by sev- 
eral British stores. Under a general 
insurance policy the customer auto- 
matically has his life insured, and, in 
the event of death, the heirs of the in- 
sured receive a sum in direct propor- 
tion to the amount spent in the store 
during the previous year. The retailer 
pays the premium at the rate of 2c for 
every $5.00 of customer’s purchases. 
The maximum benefit is $200.00. 
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WHEN CUSTOMERS QUIT. 

One man, who knows a great deal 
about meat retailing, said recently that 
if every dealer who has been in busi- 
ness for five years or more were to 
regain one-half the customers he has 
lost through real or fancied grievances 
he probably would have to enlarge his 
store to take care of the increased 
volume. 

And there is no good reason why the 
retailer who makes the right kind of 
efforts to do so can not get back a 
fairly large percentage of the custom- 
ers who quit trading with him. For, it 
appears, the reasons most customers 
quit one store for another are gen- 
erally trivial and can be easily ironed 
out. 

When a customer is lost, most dealers 
do not know the reason nor do they 
usually take the trouble to find out. In 
any plan to regain lost customers a 
customer record is necessary. Unless 
a dealer knows a housewife has taken 
her business to another store he won’t 
take steps to rewin her good will. Such 
a record should be kept up-to-date and 
should be checked at least every two 
weeks. 

The first step should be to find out 
why the customer quit. This is impor- 
tant for two reasons: In the first place 
a good customer is hard to replace; in 
the second, what offends one customer 
may offend others, and the dealer 
should know what went wrong so he 
can guard against the same thing hap- 
pening again. - 

Often a few words by a tactful person 
will appease an offended customer. A 
personal call by the proprietor or some 
capable employee to the home of the 
lost customer is the most effective way 
to regain lost favor. 

In one survey made recently the fol- 
lowing reasons were given by custom- 
ers for quitting one retailer to traae 
with another: Indifference of sales 
people, 9 per cent; ignorance and mis- 
representation of merchandise, 8 per 
cent; haughtiness of sales people, 7 per 
cent; over-insistence of sales people, 6 
per cent; errors and delays in service, 
17 per cent; attempted substitution of 
goods, 6 per cent; unwilling exchange 
of goods and tricky methods, 10 per 
cent; slip-shod store methods, 13 per 
cent; poor quality of merchandise, 10 
per cent; high prices, 14 per cent. 

Certainly the reasons in the first 
group, which total 53 per cent, are not 
so vital that the dealer can not persuade 
the housewife to overlook them if he ap- 
proaches her skillfully. 

In the case of some of the other 
reasons, the dealer may find on investi- 
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gation that the housewife was in error 
and may be able to explain things to 
her satisfaction. 

Whether he knows the circumstances 
or not, the dealer should investigate the 
reasons every time a housewife stops 
trading with him. If he waits for the 
customer to come into the store he 
never will get anywhere. The personal 
call impresses the customer and enables 
the dealer to talk over the situation in 
a calm and friendly way. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Ebno Cash Meat Market, 507 West 
Tenth st., Michigan City, Ind., was 
opened recently by its new proprietors, 
Louis Ebert and William Noveroske. 
The store was formerly owned by 
Edward G. Miller and operated by Al 
Schnick. 

Market Beef Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by Nathan Blank at Camden, 
N. J. with a capital stock of $25,000. 

A meat, vegetable and grocery de- 
partment has been added in the base- 
ment of Hill’s Dry Goods Co., Madison, 
Wis. Harry Lane, formerly with the 
Kroger Co., and the Madison Packing 
Co., has charge of the meat department. 

Work of installing a new ice machine 
unit was completed at the Egner Meat 
Market, Iola, Wis., recently. The new 
unit is a product of the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa. 

J. A. Fyffe has bought the Rippley 
grocery store at Moorland, Ia. He will 
add a meat department. 

W. H. Orth will open a meat market 
in the Woodward block, Beatrice, Neb. 

The Wisconsin Meat Market has been 
opened at Antigo, Wis. 

Selmer Johnson will open a grocery 
and meat market at Rhinelander, Wis. 

College Market has been opened at 
$97 Ellis st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Saint Paul’s Market has opened at 
1598 Sanchez st., San Francisco, Cal. 

American Meat Co. has engaged in 
business at 780 Folsom st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

John Herrmann has engaged in the 
sausage business at 1340 Fillmore st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Gin Wo Co. has opened a meat and 
grocery business at 308 N. Main st., 
Salinas, Cal. 

Wascher Brothers have incorporated 
their meat and grocery business at 15th 
and Broadway, Portland, Ore., as 
Wascher Bros., Inc. 

O. B. Davidson, Halsey, Ore., has en- 
gaged in the meat and grocery business. 
W. T. Starr is in charge. 

William Bing has engaged in the 
meat business at 1065 Couch st., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Circle Market has opened for busi- 
—_ at 638 East Harrison st., Portland, 

re. 

Kirschner & Fay, Hart, Mich., have 
been succeeded in the meat business by 
Fay’s Market. 

Charles A. Newcomb, meats and gro- 
ceries, Blissfield, Mich., has sold a half 
interest in his business to Ray Wilbur. 

The meat market of A. E. Burken- 
bine, Heppner, Ore., has been damaged 
by fire. The loss was covered by in- 
surance. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
| value to meat retailers in educating 








their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















——} 
BAKED FRESH HAM STEAK, 
Salt, pepper and flour a fresh ham 
slice cut 1 inch thick, allowing 1 teg. 
spoon salt and %4 teaspoon pepper for 
each pound of meat. Then place ing 
baking dish. Put 4 slices of onion, 4 
slices of green pepper and 4 thin slices 
of lemon over the meat. Then pour 
canned tomatoes over to cover whole, 
Bake in a moderate oven 2 hours. 











—=— 





in the meat industry all 
agree on one point; namely, 
that the greatest need is for 
education: 


| The opinions of specialists 
| 


“Meat Retailing” 
By A. C. Schueren 

Is one step toward solving 

this problem. 


Better retailing means better 
customers. It will result in 
better wholesaling. 





You will enjoy reading a 
| copy of “MEAT RETAIL- 
| ING.” 


Price only $7.00 
plus postage 
For Sale by 


| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 
Nearly a thousand —_— makers 
crowded the ballroom of the George 
Hotel February 7 when the Brooklyn, 
Jamaica and South Brooklyn Branches 
held their annual dinner dance. “Bigger 
and Better,” the slogan of the inde- 
fatigable workers for this event, was 
more than fulfilled. Retailers from 
Mt. Vernon, Yonkers, Bronx, Manhat- 
tan from east to west, Brooklyn, Ja- 
maica and other boroughs, with their 
wives, made up happy family parties. 
Representatives of packers, wholesalers 
and supply houses added their moral 
support. Cares and worries as well as 
“ld man depression” were forgotten 
from the time the gong sounded for 
diner until the strains of “Home, 
Sweet Home” drifted into the past. De- 
spite the present economic conditions, 
the function lacked nothing in glitter 
and pageantry. The dinner was the last 
ond in culinary art and the music va- 
ried from dreamy waltzes to jazz. Many 
novelty numbers were introduced and 
singing of old-time favorites added to 


the feeling of good fellowship. Sou- 
yenirs for the ladies were utiful 


cigarette boxes. Officers of the branches 
due to whose combined work this dinner 
dance was such a wonderful success, 
are: Brooklyn Branch—Anton Hehn, 
president; Leonard Sussel, first vice 
president; Harry A. Hertzog, second 
vice president; Frank H. Adcock, re- 
cording secretary; Joseph Hiaggio, 
financial secretary; Joseph Lehner, 
treasurer; Henry Fischer, warden; Al- 
bert Rosen, orator. South Brooklyn 
Branch — Harry Kamps, president; 
Michael J. Smith, vice-president; Julius 
Simon, treasurer; Gus Fraedrich, finan- 
cial secretary; S. Kittel, recording sec- 
retary; Edward J. Lies, warden; John 
J. Harrison, business manager. Ja- 
maica Branch—Chris Roesel, president; 
Jess Kaufmann, vice president; Chris 
Fischer, treasurer; Charles Eisenhardt, 
jr., financial secretary; Jos. Koenig, 
orator; Phil Koch, warden; Gus Fern- 
quist, executive and recording secre- 
tary. 

Reports of committees and discus- 
sions on current subjects made the 
meeting of Eastern District Branch 
Tuesday evening, February 9, more 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 11, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.) : 
— PIVTUTEETTETIL TEE erie #10 30g 18-95 ca Aine abe berger Syed ote en ewe 
ein 000 6694004 0g0sb pe ean 000600 ce 5 ode eawes.oe -00@13. wesdede ues 
4% chs aseeawebo-cenb Chesece webes PONE bi aubcadanec’ ' cL SbeREREeee. . weeOkee ace 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
EOD ccccccccccccccccescccccccesesce SS lL errr eer ee og 14. 15.00 
Ode coscvcesccevevecsecesecoceces 10.50@13.50 Pere re eee 11 13.00 10.00@13.00 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
WMEOD occcccccccnscoccesvccccccveseccce 12.50@15.00 13.00@14.50 13.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 
PTOPTPPeTEPOTEPIeTrTrerrerrrir ery i) 10.00@12.50 11.50@13.00 11,00@13.00 10.00@13.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
BOHM cccccccccccccccccccccccceoee - 8.50@10.50 9.50@11.50 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 
COMMON cc ccccccccccevcecccs eccsces 7.50@ 8.50 8.50@ 9.50 CG ee. whewsahesa 
coOWS: 
MM 600000000000 esesanseeedsacenes ee 7.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
BEER ccc ccsccccesevecsetooeconce 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 ?: 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 
ED cccccccdccecnccstecseseeousne 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
ip = hg 00@13.00 14.00@15.00 00@ 

ECD cc cccccccccccccecesccececesooe 12.00@ RK 15. 13.00@15.00 13. 14.00 
ML ssinduseveussgoen te kewanel eevee 11.00@12.00 12.00@14.00 11. 13.00 12.00@13.00 
DE. -sinvevoesshaacveasenace bwkee 9.50@11.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 10. 12.00 
I cutendecsendticsb es hekanewon ns 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 

CALF (2) (3): 
| A eer er rere Ti. evewepelese << Seeasiwaaven tu: lnaeneekwene 
Ps dpubactceeahecae Gu ntdnae cd beans ee Tae. engacestne * egeeksbeaes -  “wheeaowest 
NOPE TE PTET Over ie rer ene Cae See --- chavewkese |: Jecnaweéseas .. sewnscemes 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
BEND  cccrcccsescdecccencertoeseesins .00@ 13.00 13. 14.00 12.50@13.50 13.50@14.00 
Cree cccccccccccecccecccccoeceses 11.00@12.00 12. 13.00 12.00@12.50 1s OO@La.S0 
Lo sccenncealdess teak i iaaotnwure 10. 11.00 11. 12.00 1. 12.00 12.00@13.00 
MO cnccccsccccncsesscccecsaesiece 9. 10.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
SEE lain nik 0 00 Ki 06040550 Ke eheueNe ee 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.50 13.50@ 14.00 
dee a60segbssneceseenent kevekeyes 11.00@12.00 12. 13.00 12, 12.50 13.00@13.50 
SL: Svuuéengaesedbenakenadeees Gan 10. 11.00 11. 12.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
PCadeencecosvesedenedeseeces 9. 10.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 11,00@12.00 
LAMB (46-55 lbs.) : 
OD ccccccccccccccccccecceccccocee 11, 12.00 12.00@13.50 12.00@12.50 13.00@13.50 
Coecccccccccesovecdecceccccecces 10. 11.00 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
ME S05 40ecunssseend sUSEUS ha CORSORSS 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.50 % 8.00 
DN ‘ch'sdcpasaveheonedsdaeesaha cee 6.00@ 7.00 if 8.00 ee 4 8.00 6. 7.00 
DEL c.daicab cepa cucsekeuseees sdaees 5. 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
ee WN: 6650. heedcleheever ante 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 8. 9.50 8. 9.50 
Me, BO. 5 peck nacaeScadeusawaae 2 8.00 8. 9.50 8. 9.50 8. 9.50 
Ss ONG SaseeannbewassnaaNde ve 6. 7.00 8.00@ 8.50 7.5 8.50 8. 9.00 
Rr era en 5.50@ 6.00 7 8.00 7. 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ibs. av. Been; Sdesesvewscasocse 5.50@ GC.50 cee cceee 6.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 
PICNICS: 
Os WE, sends Wiceseconaesdeace” “arpa uaene T.00@ 8.00 ose receeee 7.00@ 7.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style 
EM Be sg 6.00@ 7.00). eeeaeee 7.0@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 
SPARE RIBS 
NED 6 acid adieaccwsanebian cae DOE OO is lkcaeetes ow eegtyseeces:-Nsenemenns 
Gs: 
cencescavescde Ti skesecsseuecsd, AE | ceuaheanees-"\ - Seestmasew, - |. ee bapammen 
once oekdnde dices cnsdac weed bee [re OOO. aceseaeete 5 eeeeeeedee :. : -vecsebeh we 
(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 ponnds down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York 


and Chicago. 





(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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than interesting. Nominating com- 
mittee reported the following tentative 
slate: Christ. Stein, ap oes S. Levy, 
first vice president; J. Behrmann, sec- 
ond vice president; Theo. Meyer, 
treasurer; A. Albern, recording secre- 
tary; Edward Rath, financial secretary; 
Fred Riester, executive secretary; Ai 
Haas, trustee; A. Hickman, warden. 
These names, or such others as may 
be presented, will be voted upon at the 
next meeting. Debates on combination 
markets and cooperative advertising 
showed the keen interest being taken 
in all phases of the business today. A 
large delegation will attend the annual 
dinner dance of Ye Olde New York 
and Westchester Branches, Hotel Roose- 
velt, February 21. 


State Association representative 
Henry Hoffman presided at a meeting 
in Utica on February 11, at which time 
plans were made to re-organize the 
branch formed there some time ago, and 
which has not made much progress. 
Keen interest has been shown in this 
endeavor and it is hoped that all of the 
representative retail meat dealers of 
Utica will become members. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended February 6, 1932, were as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 325 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 3,275 Ibs.; Bronx, 65 lbs.; 
Queens, 9 Ibs.; Richmond, 50 lbs.; total, 
3,724 lbs. Poultry.—Brooklyn, 50 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 329 lbs.; total, 379 lbs. 


Eastern District Branch, New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, held its annual dance and vaude- 
ville show on February 11 at Schwaben 
Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y 


scene eal tahee 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Walter H. Grell, produce department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, spent a 
= in New York during the past 
week. 


B. A. Braun, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, is spending several days in 
New York this week. 


W. G. Winkler, beef cuts department, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, visited 
at the plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company a few days 
during the past week. 


President T. G. Lee, First Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer P. L. Reed and 
Comptroller E. L. Lalumier, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York for a few days during the past 
week. 

The employees association of the 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
held an entertainment at the Hotel New 
Yorker on February 11 at which time 
officers for 1932 were installed as 
follows: Louis Rosin, president; Joseph 
Bernstein, vice president; Abe Kaplan, 
treasurer; Meyer Slotkin, _ financial 
secretary; Ed. Goldfine, recording secre- 
tary; Charles Eglehardt, sergeant-at- 
arms. The board of directors of the 
association includes Charles Feit, Meyer 
Gershon, Joseph Bernstein, Nicholas 
Meyer, Ben Feldman, Abe Kaplan and 
Edward Goldfine. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


om. mi § . * 3ise § 
common to mi 
Bulle, cutter, common and medium. . 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 
Vealers, medium 


LIVE LAMBS. 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, 160-200 Ibs 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy........... 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to f: 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, a 800 1 
Native “chole 


Bol i 
8 Ibs. fh Shahin a neescee 
6 lbs. avg.. 

Tenderlo 4 6 Ibs. avg. 


Tenderloins, 6 Ibs. -s- 
ods 


Shoulder cl 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs... 
Pork tenderloins, oe 30 


Should city, 10@ "ib. 

ulders, S.. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ib. avg 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, W 

Hams, Western, — 10@12 Ibs. av. 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 Ibs. av 13 
— hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 


rage 
pork trimmings, egular 80% i 
‘or! mmings, re; ar ean 
Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8-10 Ibs. avg............... ococale 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg..............++. e 
oe nee 

Picnics, 

Picnics, 





7.00 
4.00 
4.00 


J 
* 


SESHonRE 


— 
De Be Lek: =] 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d. 
Sweetbreads, beef . 

Dect kidners veal 

Beef kidne 

Mutton Kidneys" 

Li beef 


SReCERONRE 
SPPEgPnnPre 


Ln 


Shop fat 

Breast fat .........++. eee ° 
BED BREE ccd sccccnccceccces 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 9%4-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 5 15 80 1.25 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 3 55 55 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 2 45 .50 
Buttermilk No. 2....1 80 e 
Branded gruby...... 1 -20 25 
Number 3.... 1 15 -20 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score)........ incom 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) 

Creamery, seconds (87 to 90) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 


Extra, dozen 
Fxtra, firsts, dozen. 
its 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, via express 
Broilers, Leghorns, via express 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 20 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 20 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 18 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 17 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 16 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 21 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb... 21 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...19 20 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...18 19 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...17 @18 

Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, fair to good: 
Western, 21-24 Ibs. to dozen, lb 

Ducks, frozen— 

Long Island, No. 1 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib 
Turkeys. fresh—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice 
Young hens, choice 
Fowls. frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb 


SNS 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
‘ew York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb, 4, 1932: 

Jan. 29 30 Feb. 1 2 3 4 
Chicago ..21 21% +$%21% #+$§j20% #«+21 21 
N. Y -.22 22 22 22 22 22 
Boston ...238 23 23 23 23 23 
Phila, ...23 23 23 23 23 22% 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized butter 
—90 score at Chicago: 
21 214% =%2% j20% #«21 21% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last Since Jan. 1, 
week. week. year. 1932. 1931. 
. 31,315 35,359 32,539 278,853 250,879 
63,097 64,037 380,114 374,155 
13,232 99,210 85,057 
22,005 116,787 125,669 
. .126,023 138,903 131,903 874,964 835,760 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


Chicago 
mm ¥. 


Same 
Out On hand week-day 
Feb. 4. Feb. 5. last year. 
3,839,632 9,290,151 
2,312,504 5,847,144 
501 3,011,939 
987,677 1,388,192 


8,073,314 19,537,426 


In 
Feb. 4. 
40,544 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS, _ 


a 
me 


BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY, 


egecsse gunn ns SO 


tgend oF Ie & Norfolk. 2.25 3 


trate tn 100 Ibs. eee 
ee 4 seaeetie. 


13 


L. 
‘Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia. 1.20 & 
Phosphates. 
bone meal, steamed, 3 and 


p_ OrleKecccccccessacs 


more, per ton, 16% flat... 
Potash. 


seeeesees 


Beet, 
Cracklings, 50% wunground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


“~~ y shin bones, ane. 48 to 50 lbs., 
r 100 pieces. cons Cu 
Fiat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 “ibs., 
eces 


per 100 p . 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton...... 
White hoofs, per ton.. sovteas 
= h bones, avg. 85 to 90 “Tbs., per 


eeeeeereeee 


Shorns,” eoverding to grade baeuee cccee COM 
—_@— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIE 


Receipts of Western dressed 
and local slaughters under fede 
spection at New York for week 


eee eeseeee 


February 6, 1932, with comparise 


Week 

ended 

West. drsd. meats: Feb. 6. 
Steers, carcasses. . 8,238 
Cows, carcasses... 922 
Bulls, carcasses... 277 
Veals, carcasses... 10,358 
mbs, carcasses. 34,156 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,888 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 337,815 
Pork, Ibs. 2,895,135 


Local slaughters: 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YOR 


Principal meat imports at New ¥e 


for the week ended February 6, 1932 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Calf livers 
Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Smoked meat 
Canada—S. P. pork.... 
England—Meat paste 
Genny 


Gorassay—Seuenge ° 
Holland—Ham 


Holland—Sausage 
Italy—Sausage 


Emil Kohn, 
alfskini 


Specialists in skins of qualit; 
consignment. Results talk! 
mation eons <r 


Warehouse 
407° East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y 
Caledonia 0113-0114 


























